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TO THE CONDUCTORS OF THE FARMER’S MASEEINS. 


On the Comparative Advantages of keeping Married and Un- 
married Servants upon Farms’; and the Policy of Encouraging 
the Increafe of Cottages and Villages, 


GENTLEMEN, 


I: the following obfervations upon the comparative advan- 
tages and difadvantages arifing from keeping married and 
unmarried fervants, and the policy of increafing the number 
of cottages and villages, appear worthy of notice, you are at 
liberty to infert them in your Magazine. 

In fome counties, the whole of the farm fervants. are 
married men, poffefling cottages upon the farm; in others, 
the whole are unmarried; but, in a great proportion of cafes, 
a part are married, and a part fingle. From a careful calcu- 
lation of the fums paid to each, it appears that a cottager 
and his family can be kept at an expence very little exceeding 
that required fora fingle man. If this is admitted, (and every 
calculating farmer will be fenfible of the juftice of the remark), 
there will be little difficulty in proving, that the fyftem of 
keeping unmarried fervants is not only a local, but a general 
evil; and affects, in a very material degree, both the wealth 
and population of the kingdom. 
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Unmarried fervants, or what, in Scotland, are termed 
young men, are, for the moft part (if not always) paid in 
moneys and, having no family or furniture to incumber 
them, they have it in their power, without the fmalleft perfonal 
inconvenience, or even expence, to remove themfelves to a 
diftant county, at the expiration of every term; and, asa 
great proportion of fingle men, in that fphere of life, are 
fond of rambling, partly from a love of novelty, and partly 
from a defire of feeing the world, it is feldom they are found 
capable of refifting the temptation of trying their fortunes in 
other fituations. 

In thofe counties where unmarried men only are kept, 
this is uniformly the cafe; moft of them rambling from 
county to county; and will continue to do fo, as long as the 
want of families prevents them from being influenced by 
thofe local attachments which bind men even to the moft 
uncomfortable fituations, and while, at the fame time, higher 
wages, and perhaps a better and a pleafanter fituation, folicit 
their acceptance. 

The eafe with which they can thus change their refidence, 
not only renders their abode in the diftri€ uncertain, but 
begets in their mind a feeling, bordering upon indifference 
whether they pleafe their mafter or not. With a few ex- 
ceptions, their deportment is below mediocrity, and their 
work neglected, or, at beft, carelefsly performed. Indeed, 
it cannot well be fuppofed, that a fervant, ating under the 
impulfe of fuch feelings, will entertain much folicitude for 
the intereft of a mafter, upon whom he can fcarcely be 
faid to depend. That deference and refpe&t, and thofe 
ideas of fubordination which fervants ought always to feel, 
are, in a great meafure, loft: nor is it, in the nature of things, 
poffible to mend fuch fervants by reproof; as they know 
that, by removing to a fhort diftance, they will find fufficient 
employment, while the mafter may have great difficulty in 
procuring another fervant, in which, if he fail, his intereft 
will fuffer materially: On that account, many faults are paffed 
over, that call loudly for reproof; and the fervant, in confe- 
quence of fuch forbearance, is changed into a mafter. 

Inftances of this kind daily occur, where the mafter fuftains 
much lofs, and fuffers a great deal of vexation, without hav- 
ing it in his power effectually to prevent it. This is the firft 
evil that arifes from the fyftem of keeping unmarried fer- 
vants; and, when duly confidered, it is not a {mall one.— 
What follows, will be found ftill worfe. ‘ 
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In fituations where unmarried fervants only are kept, the 
country is, for the moft part, deftitute both of cottages and 
villages: the fupply of labourers is, on that account, always 
fcanty and precarious. The labour of the men being barely 
adequate to the {tationary work of the farm, fuch as plough- 
ing, fowing, &c. the farmer’s dependence, upon extraordi- 
nary occafions, fuch as hay and corn harveft, refts entirely 
upon ftrangers; and, as that defcription of people confifts 
chiefly of the hill’ country, or of wanderers, who have no fixed 
habitation, particular circumftances will often operate to re- 
tard or prevent their annual vifits. On thefe accounts, the 
labour of the whole year is often in danger of being loft, for 
want of hands to gather in the crop. 

In fome of the Englifh counties, the hardthip arifing from 
this fyftem has been feverely felt, and the injudicious policy, 
to which it is owing, loudly complained of. In thefe parts, 
fervants are engaged for fix months only, to prevent them 
obtaining fettlements, and thereby becoming burdenfome to 
the parifh ; and, if they remain twelve months in the fame 
family, the rate of their wages is altered, for the fame rea- 
fon. , 

To a perfon who has lived long in a populous county, where 
villages are numerous, and where the cottage fyftem is en- 
couraged, the appearance of many fertile traéts in England 
would convey no very pleafing picture. In thefe fituations, 
a confiderable proportion of the arable lands are, from the 
want of hands, in a very imperfect ftate of cultivation; no 
hand-weeding, hand-hoeing, or, in fhort, any of thofe ope- 
rations connected with the minutia of a perfect hufbandry ; 
an evil that is greatly felt during the growth of the crop, but 
much more fo when it arrives at maturity, when, for the 
reafon already mentioned, it is often unavoidably allowed to 
rot upon the ground. 

Thefe are evils of confiderable magnitude, and will cer. 
tainly continue to operate, as long as the fyftem of keeping 
only unmarriéd fervants is perfilted in. ‘The refidence of 
fuch fervants being uncertain, they themfelves can fearcely 
be reckoned as making a part of the population; far lefs 
can any increafe of it be expected from them, who are, 
in faét, doomed to banifhment from the county, if they 
marry. 

In looking over the Poor Laws of England, this will be 
found one of the principal caufes of the increafe in the Poor 
rates: indeed, it requires little argument to prove, that though 
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the reftri€tions already mentioned, in regard to cottages and 
villages, may eafe the Poor rates in fome particular places, yet, 
in others, and efpecially in great towns, the expence of fup- 
porting the poor is greatly increafed, by the numbers of defti- 
tute people who are driven into them for want of habitations 
elfewhere. 

In fituations, where villages are numerous, where the cot- 
tage fy{tem is not reftrained, and where the peafantry are 
allowed to make fettlements early in life, none of the in- 
conveniences now mentioned are felt. In fuch fituations, 
the men are always equal to the ordinary labour of the di- 
ftrit, and their wives and children are at hand for extraor- 
dinary occafions. ‘This is the immediate effect arifing from 
keeping married fervants and cottagers; but when, to the 
hands thus furnifhed from the families of the hinds and la- 
bourers, we add the numbers fupplied by the populous vil- 
lages, the inhabitants of which are at all times at com- 
mand, little argument will be neceffary to prove, that every 
reftraint laid upon the cottage or village fyftem, muft be 
detrimental to the agriculture and population of the king- 
dom, in the fame proportion and degree that their encou- 
ragement is favourable to thefe important objects. 

Along with the benefits derived by the agriculture of any 
diftri, from poflefling a fufficiency of hands for field ope- 
rations, there are others to be enumerated, and thofe, too, 
of confiderable importance. Befides the people employed in 
agriculture, mechanics (fuch as /miths, carpenters, weavers, 
fooemakers, taylors, bakers) are required to fupply them with 
various articles of necefity. Thefe, at the fame time that 
they add to the population, will alfo keep a great deal of 
money in the diftri&t, which would otherwife be fent out of 
it. By fuch additional population, the confumption of grain, 
and every other article of agricultural produce, is increafed ; 
and, in that way, a price, adequate to its value, obtained 
by the farmer. 

Having faid thus much of the benefits arifing from keep- 
ing married fervants, and the policy of encouraging the cot- 
tage and village fyftem, it remains to ftate fome of the rea- 
fons that operate to make married men better fervants than 
fingle men. 

When a farm fervant is married, and has a wife and fami- 
ly, together with the furniture of a houfe, he finds it a diffi- 
cult matter to change his refidence, or tranfport himfelf and 
family to any great diftance. So circumftanced, he does not 
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readily give way to every little temptation that may be held 
out to him, in point of income, as he finds this trifling ad- 
vantage more than counterbalanced by the trouble and ex- 
pence attending a removal. 

A perfon, in fuch a fituation, becomes attached to the 
place from neceflity ; and is then, as ftrictly fpeaking, ad- 
Jeriptus glebe, as the vaffals under the ancient feudal fyitem. 
Knowing the difficulty attending a removal to any great dif- 
tance, his firft with naturally will be, to make the moft of 
his prefent fituation ; and if he poffeffes common fenfe, he 
will readily perceive, that he can only do fo by ferving his 
mafter with fidelity, and behaving in a refpeétful manner. 
To this, he will be prompted by every motive that can influ- 
ence his conduct, namely, his own immediate comfort and 
advantage. The wifh to eftablifh a good name in a place 
where he has an almoft certain profpect of {pending the re- 
mainder of his days, and the defire fo natural, efpecially a- 
mongft people of that clafs, of feeing his children eftablifh- 
ed in the fame neighbourhood, will enable him to make ,ex- 
ertions, and perform duties, far beyond what the moft rigo- 
rous law could require. Thefe circumftances will always 
operate to make a married man not only a more ufeful fer- 
vant, but will alfo have a confiderable effect upon his mo- 
rals. 

In {peaking of unmarried fervants, it has been obferved. 
with what eafe they can tranfport themfelves from one place 
to another, owing partly to their having no family nor furni- 
ture, and partly to their being paid their wages in money. 
This laft caufe operates, alfo, to make them diflipated and 
extravagant. Being, for the moft part, boarded in their 
matfter’s family, their drefs requires no great proportion of 
their wages ; a confiderable fum of courfe remains, which, 
in a great majority of cafes, is {pent in diflipation, 

A married man, on the contrary, knowing that the fole 
dependence of his wife and family refts upon his income, 
not only makes greater exertions in the way of induftry, but 

ractifes a more rigid economy ; every part of his income 
Sedag devoted to his family, and nothing wafted in diffipa- 
tion or extravagance. In that way, it can readily be explain- 
ed, why the morals of the one fhould be more correét than 
thofe of the other. And though fuch virtue is only of the 
negative kind, it is fuch a one as ought 4t all times to be en- 
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There is a prevalent idea, that, where married men only 
are kept, the farmer, along with the wages of the fervant, 
is indireétly at the expence of fupporting the wife and child- 
ren. A careful examination of the fubje&, will at once 
deftroy this opinion. It is certainly true, that, where mar- 
ried fervants are kept, a much greater number of perfons are 
maintained upon the farm ; and if it can be proved that this 
extra number are entirely idle, it is obvious that the wages 
of a hind will be inadequate to the fupport of fo many per- 
fons. But if it be admitted, that the wives are induftrious, 
and that the children, after they arrive at a certain age, con- 
tribute fomething towards the fupport of the family, and 
that no part of this grofs income is mifapplied, it will readi- 
ly appear, that the man and his family may be fupported 
with as little expence to the farmer, as an unmarried fervant. 
This, certainly, is a better, as well as a more liberal way of 
accounting for the manner in which the families of cottagers 
are fupported, than by reforting to the unjuft idea of their 
pilfering the produce of the farm to make up the deficiency. 

There remains to be mentioned, another circumftance, 
conneéted with the fituation of the married man, which is 
not only favourable to his morals, but contributes to make 
his income go farther, that is, the manner in which his 
wages are paid. ‘That defcription of fervants are almoft uni- 
verfally paid in produce; the firft part of which is applied 
to the wants of their families, and nothing is brought to the 
market but what they are unable to confume. In that way, 
they are always plentifully fupplied with the immediate ne- 
ceflaries of life; and, however {trong the temptation to ex- 
pence on the part of the man may be, he finds it put out of 
his power. ‘This mode of payment, while it prevents even 
the poffibility of the fervant or his family being in want, 
ftrongly inculcates the neceflity of fuch payment Being con- 
tinued, and even extended ; as, in every fituation throughout 
the kingdom, where hinds or ftationary fervants are paid en- 
tirely in money, many of them acquire habits of expence, 
and their families are confequently in want. On the con- 
trary, where they are paid in produce, the fituation of the 
labourer and his family is comfortable and happy. 

Many other arguments might be adduced, to prove the ad- 
vantages to the mafter from keeping married fervants, the cor- 
rectnefs of their morals, the refpe€tful deportment and con? 
fortable fituation of that clafs of people, and the tendency of 
being fettled in cottages and villages, and of having fami. 
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lies, to quicken their exertions, and attach themi to the diftri@. 

It is to be hoped, however, that enough has been faid, to con- 
vince every intelligent proprietor and farmer, that no improv- 
ed fyftem of hufbandry can be undertaken, or carried on to 
~ extent, without a numerous peafantry. 

t remains to mention the effects of cottages and villages 
upon the commercial and manufacturing interefts of the coun- 
b 6 and upon the population and ftrength of the kingdom. 

e fame want of hands that retards agricultural improve- 
ments, muft, in every inftance, operate with double force up- 
on manufactures and commerce. It has been admitted by 
every writer of eminence, who has treated upon the fubje&, 
that manufa€tures can never flourifh in any country, unlefs 
articles of the firft neceflity are plenty and cheap : chine that 
is the cafe, the workman can fupport himfelf and family with 
comfort, upon a moderate income: in that way, labour be- 
comes cheap, and the manufacturer is enabled to bring his 
commodities to market at a low price. An improved and exe 
tended agriculture muft therefore neceflarily precede the efta- 
blifhment or the extenfion of manufactures, as it is only in 
fituations where agriculture has made confiderable progrefs, 
and the country is well peopled, that hands can be {pared for 
other purpofes; and theie hands, it is obvious, muft be drawn 
from the cottages and villages. To great towns we look in 
vain for affiftance. The fedentary lives of the parents, to- 
gether with the unwholefome air, ill treatment, and accidents 
to which the children are expofed, kills two-thirds of them 
early in life; and of thofe who furvive, nearly one-half are 
fickly, deformed, and a tax upon fociety. From fuch places, 
therefore, no hands can be drawn, either for the labours of 
the field, or the loom; on the “contrary, they require a new 
fupply annually, to repair the lofs occafioned by the numbers 
that are carried off by a fedentary life, by living in dirty un- 
wholefome habitations, and by drunkennefs and other perni- 
cious habits peculiar to great towns, fuch places being juftly 
looked upon as drains to the population of every country. 

To remedy an evil fo extenfive, and to fupply a wafte of 
the human fpecies, much greater than has hitherto been ima- 
gined, the extenfion of the village and cottage pe prefents 
itfelf as an object well deferving the attention of every perfon 
having an intereft, either in the agricultural or commercial 
prodpeny of their country. Thefe me be confidered as a 
nurfery, and one, too, that can never fail. It ought there- 
fore to be the bufinefs of Government, and of the landed inte- 
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reft, to multiply them in every fituation, where there is the 
{malleft profpect of their bemg ufeful. Let the population 
and internal improvement of the kingdom be made a pri- 
mary object ; and let every inferior confideration of parith 
b jie and Poor-rates give way to it. . With fuch attention, 
Great Britain, under the influence of a mild and foftering 
Government, may attain a degree of wealth and power, great- 
ly beyond what has hitherto been known; and be enabled, 
not only to retain, but to increafe, that refpectable fuperiority 
the has fo long held in the feale of nations. A.Z 





FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Defcription of a Turnip-Feeding Byre, built by David Hunter, 
Efq. of Blacknefs, at Efemount, in Forfar/bire, with a Plan 


annexed *. 


Ir is now very generally underftood, ‘ that the more 
cleanly and comfortably cattle are kept, and the cleaner and 
better the order in which their food is prefented to them, 
the better they will thrive; and, confequently, the fooner 
and heavier they will fatten.’ ‘With thete views, and with 
the additional view of faving a greater proportion of the dung 
and urine of the cattle than is ufually done, fo as to increafe 
the quantity of manure as much as poffible, the prefent byre 
has been conftruéted; which has been found, on trial, com- 
pletely to anfwer the ends propofed ; and it is believed to be, 
in feveral refpeéts, different from any byre hitherto erected. 

The following is a plain, and, it is hoped, intelligible ac- 
count of Mr H.’s byre, and of his method of feeding, &c. 
‘The byre confifts of two apartments: An inner apartment, or 
byre, for feeding the cattle; and an outer apartment, or barn, 
for containing the turnips and fodder. 

To begin with the barn and its ufes.—At the proper feafon, 
when the turnips are completely ripened, and the turnip feed- 
ing commences, the turnips are gathered together on the field 
in large quantities ; and two or three men, with coarfe tur- 
nip kniyes, made from old fcythes, &c. cut off the whole of 
the roots, carefully cleaning the turnips, at fame time, from 
any earth which may be adhering to them. The turnips are 
then carted to the turnip-barn, the door of which is wide e- 
nough to allow the carts to back-in, and throw them down, 
Here the men, with their turnip kniyes, are again ready im- 
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mediately to cut off the whole green tops (or fhaws) of the 
turnips ; and thefe green tops are immediately given to cows, 
young winterling cattle, fheep, &c. who readily eat them 
when frefh. The turnips, now quite clean, are piled up in 
one end of the barn, like cannon-balls, and will keep in ex~ 
cellent order for months together: Should the Winter ftorm 
fet in, a {mall quantity of clean dry ftraw laid over them, will 
effectually preferve them from being injured by the froft, &c. 
The other end of the barn receives the ftraw and litter, for 
the ufe of the byre.-—The advantages, propofed to be derived 
from this manner of treating the turnips, are, 

1st, The prefervation of a great many of the beft turnips, 
which, if allowed to remain on the field during Winter, are 
unavoidably fpoiled by the effects of the weather, and the 
alternate operation of fnow, rain, and froft. 

adly, The green tops being cut off frefh and good, are im- 
mediately confumed, in place of being entirely loft, if al- 
lowed to remain on the field. 

3d/y, It faves much labour and trouble, both to men and 
horfes, to lay in a {tock of turnips at once, in place of go- 
ing to the field every day, whether good or bad; and when, 
as the fields are neceffarily wet and foft, the horfes, carts, 
and harnefs, are feverely ftrained, and the fields poached 
and cut up. And, 

Laftly, By having a couple of months fupply of turnips 
in the barn, you are never under the neceflity of ufing 
frofted turnips, which are often little better than lumps of 
ice. And even if you fhould not incline, or find it conve- 
nient, to lay in fo large a {tock of turnips at once, ftill you 
can take the advantage of any good frefh day, as it occurs, 
to add to your ftock of turnips in the barn. 

Next, as to the feeding byre.—At right angles to the tur- 
nip barn, ftands the feeding byre, conftructed as follows. 
At the diftance of about 34 feet from the great fide-wall 
of the byre, there are conitructed on the ground, in a 
ftraight line, ten troughs for feeding ten large cattle; thefe 
are of hewn pavement on all fides, and at the bottom; 
and they are divided from each other by divifions or bridges, 
likewife of hewn pavement. Thefe troughs are fo con- 
ftruéted, that there is a {mall and gradual declivity from the 
firft or innermoft, to the laft and outermolt one; and the 
bridges feparating them being made with a {mall arch at 
bottom, a pail or bucket of water poured in at the upper- 
moft, runs out at the undermoft one, through a ftone fpout 
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pone through the wall; and a fweep with a befom or 
room, carries off the whole remains of the turnips, &c. 
rendering the whole troughs perfeétly clean and fweet. The 
whole food of the cattle is thus kept perfectly clean at all 
times. 

In a line with the feeding troughs, and immediately over 
them, runs a large ftrong beam of wood from one end of 
the byre to the other; which is ftrengthened by two ftrong 
upright fupporters to the roof, placed at equal diftances 
from the ends of the byre; and the main beam is again fub- 
divided by the cattle itakes and chains, fo as to keep each 
of the ten oxen oppofite to his own feeding trough and 
ftall. 

The 3% feet of {pace betwixt the feeding troughs and 
outer wall of the byre, lighted at the far end by a glazed 
window, is the cattle-feeder’s walk; who paffes along it in 
front of the heads of the cattle; and, with a bafket, depo- 
fits, before each of the cattle, the turnips into the feeding 
trough of each. 

To prevent any of the cattle from choking on fmall tur- 
nips, or pieces of large ones, as they are very apt to do, the 
chains at the ftakes are contrived of fuch a length, that no 
ox can raife his head too high when eating ; for, in this way, 
it is obferved, cattle are generally choked. However, in 
cafe it ftill fhould happen, that an ox chokes on a turnip, 
the cattle man, or feeder, is provided with a ramrod, made of 
a piece of ftrong ftiff rope, with a fmall round polithed 
wooden head at the end of it; this he introduces into the 
mouth of the ox, and fo gently knocks the turnip down his 
throat, without either difficulty or danger to the animal. 

That the cattle-feeder may be always at hand to attend 
his cattle, a {mall apartment, with a window, &c.. in it, and 
in which his bed is placed, is conftru€ted immediately off 
the corner of the byre; fo that he is ready, even in the 
night-time, in cafe of any accident happening, to give af- 
fiftance. 

At the diftance of about fix feet eight inches from the 
feeding troughs, and parallel to them, is the dung groop and 
urine gutter, neatly and fubftantially built with hewn ftone. 
Here, too, like the troughs, there is a gradual declivity, 
from the inner and upper to the outer and loweft end; fo 
that the moment the urine paffes from the cattle, it runs to 
the loweft end of the gutter, whence it is conveyed through 
the outer wall of the byre in a large ftone fpout, and de- 
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pofited in the wrinarium, outfide of the wall. At this place, 
as marked on the plan, is a large inclofed fpace occupied as 
a compoft dung court: Here, all forts of ftuff are collected 
for increafing the manure; fuch as, fat earth, cleanings of 
roads, ditches, ponds, &c. rotten vegetables, &c.; and the 
urine from the byre being caufed to run over all thefe colleét- 
ed together, which is done very eafily, by a couple of coarfe 
wooden {pouts, moved backwards and forwards to the uri- 
narium, at pleafure, renders the whole mafs, in a fhort time, 
a rich compoft dunghill; and this is done by the urine a- 
lone, which in general is totally loft. The dung of the 
byre, again, is cleaned out feveral times each day, at the 
two front doors of the byre, oppofite to the groop, and de- 
pofited in the dung court, marked on the plan; fo that in 
this way, too, the byre is kept as clean as any ftable, and 
the cattle as clean as race horfes. Along the edge of the dung 
court, a few low thades are conftructed, in which young beatts, 
fheep, or fwine, &c. are kept; and thefe confume the refufe 
and remains of the turnips from the great feeding byre. 

In the fide-wall of the byre, and oppofite to the heads of 
the cattle, there are conftructed three vents, or ventilators; 
thefe are at the diftance of about two feet four inches from 
the ground in the infide of the byre, and come out imme- 
diately under the eafing of the flates on the outfide. The 
infide openings of thefe are about thirteen inches in length, 
feven in breadth, and nine in depth, in the wall: And they 
ferve two good purpofes, ist, The breath of cattle being 
fpecifically lighter than atmofpheric air, the confequence is, 
that, in moft byres, the cattle are kept in a conitant hedt 
and fweat; becaufe their breath and heat has no way to 
efcape; whereas, by means of thefe vents, this noxious 
air is forced out at the vents, by the draught of air from 
the doors, &c.; and the cattle confequently kept cool, and 
not overfweated. The other good confequence arifing from 
the vents, is, that the wood-work of the byre, and the roof 
in particular, is kept found and frefh, in place of being 
rotted, by being kept conftantly,damp by the breath and 
{weat of the cattle. 

In fhort, it is hoped that this Plan of a Byre will be found 
to conduce very much to the health and cleanlinefs, and 
confequently to the fattening of the cattle, to the increafe 
of the manure, and to the eafe with which both thefe ob- 
jets may be accomplifhed ; and that there is no part of it 
which is either unneceflary, or in any way more than ufual- 


ly expenfive. 
Abjfira 
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Abftra& Explanation of Mr Hunter’s Turnip Feeding Byre at 
Efemount, and of the Plan annexed. 


Ten cattle of a large fize ftand on one head, each having 
a ftone trough, A, A, &c. to eat out of, which trough is 
made of hewn pavement, each divifion arched below; fo 
that a bucket of water put into the weftmoft one, runs 
through the whole, out at a hole in the eaft wall, makin 
the whole perfectly clean with a befom. ‘The groop, B B, 
behind the cattle receives their dung and water, which alfo 
runs out at an opening, C, in the eaft wall, into a wooden 
{pout D, which may be fhifted as occafion requires, to en- 
rich any clean or fat earth that is laid through the Sum- 
mer, and greatly increafes the quantity of manure for next 
year’s operations. There are three {mall vents, E, E, E, in 
the north wall for drawing off the cattle’s breath, which 
greatly preferves the timber of the roof, and prevents the cattle 
from fweating, or being too hot: their breath, being lighter 
than the atmofpheric air, requiring ventilation to expel it.— 
Small door, F, in the eaft corner, is a place for the cattle. 
man’s bed, fo that he may be at hand, in cafe of need.—The 
two doors, G, G, to the fouthward, is an eafy conveyance for 
throwing out the dung and dirty litter into the court; where 
are fhades, H H, for a {core of winterlings or young cattle, 
pigs, theep, &c.—Immediately adjoining to the weft, is the 
fhade, 11, for holding the turnips, and ftraw or hay that is 
required; the door, K, wide enough to allow a cart to back- 
in, where the tops are cut from the turnips. By laying up 
the roots, and keeping a ftore of them, in cafe of a ftorm 
of froft or fnow, which makes it difficult to get at the tur- 
nips from the field, you are not obliged to give the cattle 
frofted turnips, which may fometimes be little better than 
pieces of ice. The fhaws are given to the cows or young 
ftock, and firft made ufe of. Befides, it prevents poaching 
the land in very wet weather, or ftraining your horfes, by 
drawing off the turnips when the field is wet.—Eaft of the 
byre, is a roomy dunghill-ftance, L L, for laying earth, 
where all the water from farm-yard, ftables, and byre, is re- 
ceived and foaked up; the moifture increafing the quantity 
of manure. A raifed caufeway, M M, ranges along the 
front of the byre, and weft fide of the dung-court. 
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TO THE CONDUCTORS OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Plan for Preventing the Curl in Potatoes ; with Remarks on the 
Comparative Expence of Horfes and Oxen. 


GENTLEMEN, 


Tue curl in potatoes was laft feafon, I believe, very ge- 
neral, which proves that no effectual remedy has yet been 
difcovered for it. The following plan I cannot fay will be 
a certain preventative ; but, fince I have adopted it, I have 
never obferved any curled plants amongft my potatoes. It 
is, ufing what we call the Potato Beans for feed. Thefe 
beans are a dark brown excrefcence, larger than a horfe bean, 
and grow near the ground, on the haulm or fhaw; general- 
ly, I believe, where it has been broke or wounded. They 
are fhaped like a potato, and have a number of eyes, from 
one of which grow two {mall leaves. Eight or ten years 
ago, feveral of thefe were planted, merely to try if they 
would grow: they produced a great number of common- 
fized potatoes, but of a bad quality. Thefe potatoes, cut 
and planted next year, produced potatoes of an excellent 
quality, and in great plenty. Since that time, a number of 
beans have always been planted, fufficient to produce enough 
of potatoes for next year’s feed. They are planted at the 
fame diftance, and treated in every refpect the fame with 
common fets, and their produce is equally plentiful. No 
other change of feed has ever been neceffary. 

With refpe& to the comparative expence of horfes and 
oxen, I think nothing has yet been faid in your Magazine 
that is perfectly fatisfactory. Eight oxen in a plough, is e- 
qually ridiculous with five Sills on end. 1 with much to 
fee a proper account of how much work a pair of oxen will 
soe throughout the year, contrafted with a pair of horfes, 

y fome perfon who has worked them in that manner. I 
have feen fingle pairs worked in different parts of the coun- 
try; and, on making the inquiry, the anfwer has always 
been, they will do nearly as much work as a pair of horfes. 

Your correfpondent Rrrr, makes the expence of a pair 
of horfes more than double that of a pair of oxen. Now, 
if a pair of oxen will perform only two thirds as much work 
as a pair of horfes, the advantages of oxen will be immenfe. 
I conceive that a pair of oxen may be ufed in many cafes to 
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great advantage, allowing they do only half the work of a 
pair of horfes. For inftance, a farm of 42 acres, managed 


_ according to the fix courfe fhift, requires a pair of horfes, 


35 acres being in tillage. Now, a farm of 63 acres muft 
have two ploughs, though there is only half work for one 
of them. Surely, here, a pair of oxen would. be a faving 
of half the expence of a pair of horfes, or, according to 
Rrrvr, 20l. 11s. $d.—I am, Gentlemen, 

Your very humble fervant, K. 





TO THE CONDUCTORS OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 


Account of Captain Freer’s Improvements in the Neighbourhood 
of Perth. 


GENTLEMEN, Perth, 1. December 1801. 
Wirs much furprize, in perufing the Agricultural Re- 


. ports from this county, imferted in your ufeful and very va- 


Juable periodical publication, The Farmer’s Magazine, I have 
not obferved any notice taken of the extenfive improvements 
carried on by Captain Freer, in the immediate neighbourhood 
of this place, during the courfe of laft Summer. 

That gentleman, about the beginning of the month of 
June laft, purchafed thirty acres, and took a leafe of forty-fix 
acres from the town of Perth; making, together, feventy- 
fix acres of ground, entirely covered with wood, moftly of 
confiderable age ; many of the oak trees, in particular, being 
ninety years old. 

He fet to work vigoroufly at the time above mentioned, 
and, by manual labour alone, had trenched, and rendered 
arable, about fifty-five Scots, or feventy Englifh acres of 
land, by the 1ft of November laft! A work of incredible 
toil, and of aftonifhing extent. 

The Captain had frequently one hundred and forty people 
employed daily ; and has, with a rapidity, unparalleled in 
this, or, I believe, any other country, cleared complete- 
ly, from roots of old oak trees, ftones, and underwood, the 
above extent of ground, in a fpace of time fo very fhort, as 
to appear incredible ; and, by this great and highly ufeful o- 
peration, has increafed the value of the foil thus trench- 
ed, which, in its former ftate, was not intrinfically worth 
one fhilling, to three pounds per acre. If that man deferves 
well of his country, who makes the wildernefs a “oo 
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field, he is certainly entitled to the praife of every indivi- 
dual who wifhes well to Scotland. 

I underftand the Captain has already fown a confiderable 
quantity of wheat in this newly cleared ground, which has 
a promiling appearance. 

If you think a ftatement of the above facts merits a place 
in your Magazine, it may be inferted ; and it may operate 
as a ftimulus to others to copy an example fo highly worthy 
of praife and imitation. Yours, &c. 

CINCINNATUS. 





TO THE CONDUCTORS OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Hints refpeéting the Conftruétion of Farm Offices. 


GENTLEMEN, 


I ses an addrefs to the public, 13th April laft, refpe€ting 
the Farmer’s Magazine No. 6. then to be publifhed. In 
confequence of which, I fend you two or three hints anent 
the conftruction of a farmer’s offices. If they are thought 
worthy of a place in your valuable Magazine, good and 
well: but, if they have not your approbation, burn them; 
yet, on account of my good intentions, hold me excufed. 

I find fault with our farmers in Clydefdale, for having 
their byres and ftables without air-holes, for this reafon, that 
cattle, kept in clofe, and therefore warm houfes, are not fo 
fit to go out and pafture in the open air, as they would be, 
were their byres and ftables properly ventilated. This is fo 
felf-evident, that it needs no illuftration. 

Their barns are built with few, fomé of them with no 
air-holes. What is the reafon fo many fide-walls of barns, 
and fide-walls only, crack, fpread, and burft out ? Anfwered, 
The fame reafon that makes lime draw-kilns crack, fpread, 
and burft, namely, the {welling of the crop in the barn, or 
lime in the draw-kiln. 

It is propofed, as a remedy for the barn, that the fide- 
walls, at the height of five or fix feet from the ground, have 
a fcarcement on the infide, of two or three inches; and that 
after the crop is put in as high, then to lay, acrofs the barn, 
over the corn or crop, put up as high, and refting upon the 
fearcement, fuch a seshber of joifts as may be found neceffa 
to put another mow upon, and, at the fame height, to have 
air-vents in the fide-walls and gabels, either of a foot long, 


and 
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and two or three inches wide, and about four or five feet 
from each other; or, to prevent fnow-drift, round holes, 
ftraitening from four or five inches diameter, to two or three, 
fo as a ftople of wood may. occafionally be ufed ; and the fame 
number of air-holes about five feet above the before men- 
tioned air-holes. Nota, In the barn, the crop fhould be put 
up fo as that the firft mow fhould be as broad as the length 
of one fheaf or two fheaves, heads and tails laid one upon the 
other, up to the propofed height; and after that another mow, 
heads and tails; and fo on, as often as convenient, from one 
fide of the barn to the other fide. By this means, every mow 
will leave fome empty fpaces to ferve as funnels for carrying 
off the moifture. If thefe hints pleafe, you may put them in 
better drefs. Farewell. A 


6th Nov. 1801. 


TO THE CONDUCTORS OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Communication requefting further Advice concerning the Deftruce 


tion of the Goofeberry Caterpillar. 
GENTLEMEN, 


I nave read with care, the very intelligent paper of A. Z. 
concerning the means of deftroying the goofeberry caterpillar, 
with which my crops of that excellent fruit are frequently 
injured ; but as I cannot find that he points out any remedy 
applicable to my particular cafe, I am induced, through the 
channel of your ufeful Work, to beg his further advice. 

On the 15th of Auguft this year, a young race of cater- 
pillars appeared on my goofeberry and currant bufhes, which 
in a few days were ftript of every leaf. Now, your corref- 

ondent’s method of laying quick lime at the bottom of the 
Caties infected, and thereby deftroying thofe infects that lurk 
among the leaves collected there on the ground in Spring, 
cannot avail me; becaufe, the leaves being already devoured, 
there are none that can be collected. Befides, I generally 
dig the ground at the bottom of my bufhes in Winter, and 
I was inclined to think that this operation would have de- 
ftroyed, as it buried all infects of this fort amongft the leaves, 
that are accuftomed to live on the furface. 


Novice Junror. 


TOR 
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EE 
FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Method for the Management of Bees, praétifed by an able Farmer 
in the Province of Utrecht. 


Ig you with to affemble in one hive, two or three fwarms 
of bees, begin, by ftopping up the bafket, or hive, where 
you with to put them, with a four cornered piece of cloth, 
which you may draw above the opening, by putting the four 
corners, with the points, in the bafket. Then, with a pipe of 
tobacco, which you may put in by raifing the cloth a little, 
blow the fmoke into the hive, by taking the large end of the 
pipe in your mouth. When you think the bees are fufficiently 
itupified by the f{moke, uncover the bafket, and put upon it 
the one from which you with to diflodge the bees, and ftrike 
it gently with your hand to make them fall; after which, you - 
fhould imoke the pipe again, that they may all breathe the 
fame air, then cover up the bafket where they are, altogether; 
and fet it upright. You fhould leave the cloth for 24 hours, » 
that the bees falling through giddinefs. may not hurt them- 
felyes. On taking away the cloth, you will find in it one of 
the queens, as the united {warms will not fuffer more than 
one. 

To take the honey from the hives without killing the bees, 
you mutt (when the buck wheat is in bloom) take the beft 
furnifhed hives, and reverfe them, with the opening at top, 
upon which put an empty one, and fhut up the place of 
junction, by tying them together-with a piece of cloth. 
‘Then burn a piece of rag, well twifted about the little hole, at 
the bottom. Repeat this four or five times,-antil you fuppofe 
that the fmoke will have. driven the. bees from the bottom to 
the top, which wiil laft for a quarter of an hour. You fhould 
likewife give the hive fome gentle blows with the’ palm of 
your hand, to make them go again tothe top. ‘This done, 
you fhould place the new hive befide it in a little hole you 
fhould make in the place where the other was, and leave » 
them thus together tilk the evening, that the bees, being tired 
of flying about, may have to feek their mother. ‘This opera-_ 
tiom fhould be doné at the feaft of St Lawrence, and fhould 
begin in the morning. 
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When you find a hive in a bad ftate, old and worn out, 
may put the bees in a new hive, which has not enough of 

oney. ‘This laft will improve, but the other never. 

When you find a hive in fuch a bad ftate, that you cannot 
well take the honey from it in Autumn, you may leave it as 
it is during the Winter, having taken away A bees. in 
the manner above mentioned; and in the following Spring, 
you may put in it a fmall fwarm to finifh it, this being the 
moftt profitable way. ‘To preferve thus the honey in the hive 
during the Winter, you fhould fmoke it with brimftone, and 
fhut it up well with a cloth, and do it over on the outfide 
of the hive with cows dung mixed with lime. You fhould 
do the fame thing to the outfide of the hives where you. with 
to preferve the bees during the Winter, to keep them warm. 
You fhould place them all befide each other, on ;3 plank, ex- 

fed at noon to the fade of a hedge or fome timber, with a 
ittle roof, covered with tiles. You muft likewife cover each hive 
with fome turf, and make round it, at the place where it refts” 
upon the plank, a plastering of lime and fand, and make a little 
hole; which you thould Rett fill with lime, and then pierce 
with a nail, dipped in water, fo as only to leave room for a 
bee. If, about this hole, there be any naftinefs, or 
drops of a yellowifh brown colour, it is a fign of difeafe. 

A hive, to be in’a ftate to pafs the Winter, fhould weigh, 
bafket, honey, bees and all, twenty-five pounds at leaft, and 
from thirty to forty at, moft. If it wei more, it will be 
more profisble to take away the honey at St Lawrence. 

If you fhould have a very fine fwarm of young bees, though 
it fhould weigh fifty pounds, it will be better to keep them, 
as being the moft profitable. — 

If you: have a hive, which has not honey enough to pafs 
the Winter, you muft pour into the bafket a compofition of 
honey, boiled with water, (you muft tkim it as it boils), with 
which you may mix fome drops of brandy. ‘This will hinder 
- bees from coming to nourifh themfelves with their pro-: 

n. 

In the Spring, we bring our bees to the rich foils, near the 
fields of rape or wild turnip. We afterwards tranfport them 
to the buck wheat ; and laftly to the heaths, which are al- 
ways laft to flower. 

ou muft choofe, whether to have the honey » or to 
preferve the bees: the latter is the moft profitable. ee 
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purifies itfelf by fermentation. We throw it all, pell-mell, 
1ato cafks, and the honey flows to the bottom. 

To do all thefe operations, it is neceflary to have a kind of 
covering of cloth, which covers the head and fhoulders, and 
ties round the body, with a round opening, upheld by a little 
circle of wood before the face. This opening, about the fize 
of a mafk, thould have fome wires acrofs it, very tight ; and, 
between the wires, you may introduce a pipe, to fmoke while 
you meddle with the bees, in order to keep them off. 





TO THE CONDUCTORS OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
On the Goofeberry and Cabbage Caterpillar, and Lime. 


GENTLEMEN, Edinburgh, 274th March, 180t. 


In your Magazine, No. V. p. 66, one of your correfpond« 
ents defires to be informed, not only as to the beft method of 
ufing lime to lands, but alfo how goofeberry bufhes may be 
faved from the ravages of the caterpillar. . 

As to the proper application of lime to lands, it is a fubje& 
of too much importance for me to prefume to treat of ; and 
although I intend to make a few remarks on it, this is rather 
for the purpofe of receiving, than of giving information ; but 
as TI have, for feveral years paft, paid attention to prevent my 
goofeberry and currant bufhes from being deftroyed by cater- 
pillar, I fhall hazard fome obfervations on that head. 

I have tried the effe€t of tobacco juice, and of quicklime, 
both to bufhes and cabbages, to deftroy thefe infeéts, but 
without accomplifhing the end in view. I took every differ« 
ent method that folicitude could fuggeft, or fedulous attention 
could execute. 

Smoking with brimftone hath indeed been lately recom 
mended. ‘This method I have alfo attempted, but without 
fuccefs. 

I applied quicklime in two ways. Firft, I wetted the in- 
fected buth or cabbage with a watering-pan, atid then fcatter- 
ed on it powdered quicklime. ‘Second, I put quicklime into: 
a watering-pan, with which the infected buth or plant was 
{prinkled; but alfo with little effect. 

B 2 Tobacea 
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_ Tobacco is noxious to all the infe& tribe. Gardeners fcat- 
ter the {nuff of it upon their hotbeds, and on their flowerpots, 
when their delicate plants become in danger of being deftroyed 
by minute vermin, which completely anfwers the purpofe. 
A pinch of fnuff put on the back of a frog or toad, occafions, 
to thefe reptiles, inftant conyulfions and death. One might 
tl.crefore expeét, that the application of tobacco or fnuff to 
bufhes {warming with caterpillars, would be attended with a 
powerful effe&. But, having applied it to my bufhes and 
cabbages in both ways, in which I tried the quickiune, I found 
it unavailing ; for-caterpillars, though eafily crufhed to death, 
are otherwiie wonderfully tenacious of life. 

Failing: in thefe modes of application of thofe remedies, I 
wifhed to fee what power they had to deftroy caterpillars, 
when applied to them in the clofeft poflible manner. With 
this view, I put a {mall quantity of tobacco {nuff into one 
plate, and fome quicklime into another. Into thefe I put a 
number of caterpillars ; but they having crawled off without 
being hurt, I mixed thefe articles with water. Out of this 
folution, the infe&ts alfo crawled, feemingly unhurt. I then 
preveated them from getting out of the liquor, and they ex- 
pired. This was fatisfa€tory evidence to me, that caterpillars 
cannot be deftroyed by any ordinary application of tobacco or 
quicklime to a bufh on which they {warm. 

-I alfo tried how far the fmoke of brimftone is baneful to 
thefe infeéts, by the following experiment. . 

I put a dozen of them on a plate. Over this I inverted a 
bowl, which had in itfome burning brimftone. This did not kill 
the caterpillars ; which made me haye recourfe to a more effec- 
tual method of confining the vapour. I placed a few of thefe 
infe€ts in a {mall bottle, into, which, having thruft a bit of 

aper with inflamed fulphur, I ftopped the aperture of the 
Bottle with a cork. The effe&t of the vapour then became 
too powerful for any animal life to refift, and the infeéts died. 
This experiment however convinced me, that the fmoke of 
brimftone cannot be effectually applied for exterminating ca- 
terpillars on bufhes. 

Defpairing of fuccefs from any mode of general deftruc- 
tion of thefe vermin, I fet fervants and others to work, to 
pick them off, or rather to crufh them on the bufhes. This 
eff. tual method, at firft glance, may appear an unfurmount- 
able labour; but let it be tried, and it will be found by no 
means fo tedious or laborious as at firft fufpefted. Indeed, 
it is a matter of abfolute neceflity, and, as fuch, is prattifed 
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by fome gardeners, who know well, that if a fwarm of ca- 
terpillars, on any one bufh, are not quickly deftroyed, they 
will go over and ruin every bufh and berry in the garden. 
Not only will black currant bufhes, which they are not fo 
fond of, become a prey to their voracity, but I have had’ ex- 
perience of the fame vermin adjourning to peach trees, and 
other fruit trees. Nor is there is any tree, though even dif- 
tant, that they wont rob of its leaves, rather than they 
fhould want food for their very voracious appetites. Neither 
is this all; for if thefe vermin are left to plunder, and'to 
live, they will infallibly fecure an abundant pofterity to -de- 
ftroy all your fmall fruit of the enfuing and fuceeding Sun® 
mers. as 

Of the date of this paper, I perceived one of my goofe- 
berry bufhes with. its lower branches almoft deftitute of 
leaves (for this is an early Spring); and, on more minute 
examination, I found it {warming with caterpillars, moftly 
fmall, and lurking, in crowds, beneath the larger branches, 
near the bottom of the bufh. I put on a pair of thick old 
gloves, and crufhed them by hundreds 3: and, in ten or fif- 
teen minutes, have, I think, fufficiently cleaned the buth, 
though it. ought to be examined again with care, becaufe if 
they are allowed time to fpread over a buth, the trouble of 
deftroying them one by one, is very great. This labour may 
indeed be fomewhat abridged, by fhaking well the infeéted 
bufh, and crufhing with your foot thofe caterpillars that fall 
to the ground. 

I am informed that the Meffts Culley, thefe active and 
enterprizing farmers, on the fame principle, make the cater- 
pillars to be hand-picked from their extenfive crops of 
turnips. 

Cabbages and greens may, in general, be preferved from 
caterpillars, by plucking off the large undermoft leaves 
(which may be given to cows) in the month of Auguft, or 
when the common white butterflies begin to appear in num- 
bers. Thefe butterflies lay their eggs, which produce the 
cabbage caterpillars, on the under fide of the largett leaves 
of the cabbage and kail plants. ‘There is alfo faid to be an- 
other remedy, which I cannot anfwer for. ‘The learned 
Profeffor of Natural Hiftory in this Univerfity hath affured 
me, that fowing beans among cabbages will greatly ptevent 
the breeding of thefe worms. It is faid, the butterfly hath 
an antipathy at the flavour of beans, 
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The moths (phalene groffulariate of Linneus) from which 
the goofeberry and currant caterpillars (which are the fame) 
are bred, are fmall, having yellow bodies, with many black 
fpots, and their wings white, with yellow ftreaks {potted 
with black. They appear in the month of July, in the 
evenings, and ought to be carefully killed by all attentive 
gardeners. They feldom fly far from the bufhes on which 
they depofit their eggs. They.live about twenty days, qur- 
ing which they (for many of the moth tribe have not even 
mouths) eat little or none. The eggs, which are yellow, 
are glued below the clefts, and under the larger arms near 
the bottom, and fometimes.on the leaves of the bufhes that 
are proper for ferving the young progeny for food. One 
moth produces upwards of one hundred and fifty eggs. 
The young worms generally appear, I think, in Spring, but 
they are frequently: hatched in Autumn. I have obferved 
the youngs in great numbers, devouring the leaves of the 

oofeberry buth, as early as the 1gth of Auguft, that is, a- 
‘bout three weeks after the eggs are laid. They fometimes 
eat up the embryo of the new leaves and flowers of the bith 
in O&tober, which renders any hope: of fruit, for the enfaing 
year, abortive. Neither the froft nor fnow of Winter de- 
ftroys them. I have taken particular notice of fome of thefe 
caterpillars remaining on a currant buh, without being af- 
fe€&ted with cold or hunger, from November rill March. 
During Winter, and the early part of Spring, they lurk in 
clufters below the clefts, and then is the time that they 
ought to be crufhed. 

At all times, till they are ready to go into the inteyme- 
diate, or nymph ftate, previous to their being changed into 
moths, they have, though ordinarily voracious, a vaib power 
of living without food. If put into a box, even in Summer, 
they will not feem the worfe for being kept a month or two 
without meat, ’ 

—_——_——_— 


Remarks on Lime. 


Before concluding, I cannot help remarking, in anfwer fo 
far to the firft Query of your Correfpondent, that a great 
deal of lime is loft, by laying it injudicioufly on lands. 
This sanegecne muft ever be the cafe, as long as even 
the beft informed remain fo much in the dark about the na- 
ture of the operation of lime on the foil, or its effect upon 
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the vegetative principle. Perhaps the good effects of lime 
may be frequently obtained in fome foils, with lefs quan- 
tities of it than are often ufed, particularly in the cafe of 
light foils. In fome of the dry open foils, in Roxburgh 
and Berwickfhires, fifteen or twenty bolls of lime fhells to 
an acre, are faid to be ufed with as great effect, as fixty or 
eighty bolls when laid on an equal extent of fuch ground, 
erhaps rafhly, in other parts of the country, particularly 
in the Lothians and Northumberland. Further, if it were 
previouily afcertained what proportion of calcareous earth 
is in the foil, before the application of lime, it would be 
known, with fome better degree of probability, whether 
lime will be of any advantage to fuch ground, and how much 
is requifite. For it feems to be generally agreed, that fome 
foils that are previoufly faturated with calcareous matters, 
either mechanically by the hand of man, or naturally, by 
being full of marl or the remains of fea fhells, are not be- 
nefited, and, fome even affirm, are hurt, by applications of 
lime. Likewife, there are fome other foils, on which it is 
faid lime has not any power of increafing their vegetative 
powers. This laft pofition is indeed doubted by fome farm- 
ers of the greateft experience ; who fay, that if the advan- 
tage of amr im not feen on fuch foils while in tillage, it 
will certainly be found while they are in pafture, and after 
they are taken up for tillage again. They fay, lime fofters 
the beft and fweeteft graffes ; and that, of confequence, cat- 
tle eat well-limed lands barer than other lands. It might be 
accurately afcertained what the nature of thefe laft men- 
tioned foils, that are alleged not to be benefited by lime, is. 
If they are run out or exhaufted foils only, by overcroppinig 
with corn, and not exhaufted by overcropping after ¢alca- 
reous manures, but deficient in chalk, this would lead to 
conclufions (as to the principles dire€ting the application of 
lime) fuch as thefe perhaps, that fome of the matters mp 
plied by dung, by which | mean all decayed organized fu 
ftances, along with a fufficiency of water, are their more 
effential food, as dung can, of itfelf, perhaps in all cafes, 


produce luxuriant yegetation ; and that lime may be chiefly 


advantageous in a certain proportion, either as a neceflary 
and conitituent part of every good foil, being found, more 
or lefs, in the compofition of every plant, along with the 
other primitive earths of every foil, viz. clay and fand, or 
as acting on other fubftances in the foil. 

B4 Magne ia 
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Magnefia is found in, fome.limeftones.:, It. is faid to be 
poifonous * to vegetables ; and hence fome limes are thought 
to be hurtful to foils. Thismay be eafily afcertained,., 1 
think, a fet of well-contrived and.accurate expetiments: are 
yet much needed, in. regard to many,alleged facts ‘about the 
operation of lime on lands. I would prefume, alfo, to fug- 
geft, that before a very expenfive liming is undertaken, the 
farmer might try the effect’ of different quantities of lime, 
and perhaps alfo of different limes, upon a portion ‘of the 


foil propofed to be limed, in pots, in which different grains 
may be put to vegetate. . ' “tty 


_, P. §. Since, writing the above, I have feen. the,receipt 
for deftroying goofeberry caterpillars, which obtained, a. ten- 
guinea. premium from, the Highland ,Society, as ftated in 
your Magazine of April 1801; and I have repeatedly. tried 
it; in prefence of a friend, with the,utmoft care, but, E;am 
truly forry to.declare, without any effect. If tobacco. ,juice 
had not the power to kill thefe infeéts by. itfelf, as ftated in 
my former experiments, I could hardly, indeed; expedt; a- 
ny affiltance. from the addition of alum. After trying the 
_mixture, in the exact proportion and .way recommended, 
upon, an infected. buth, without perceiving that the cater- 
pillars were much moved by it, I put. a.dozen ‘of them) in- 
to a plate; with fome of the juice in it; and, after.a quay- 
ter of an hour, the caterpillars were feen walking off .th 

_ plate. , , 

: I have not tried Colonel Johne’s contrivance, recommend- 
_ed by your Correfpondent.P. H., becaufe I. think my own 
way is eafier; and becaule, if my experiments formerly 
“mentioned are accurate, Colonel. Johne’s method muft fre- 
quently either fail, or deftroy the bufh; and I confider. the 
.Napour of tobacco can be no important addition to that. of 

ulphur. A. S. 


TO 


* Note by the Condudfors. 


The idea of magnefia being hurttul to vegetation, is very ill founded: It. is 
one of the mildeft abforbents with which we are acquainted ; and upon parti- 
cular foils that are infefted with wild forrel, the application of it is an immedi- 
ats renedy, efpecially upon. light, dry, foft lands: Indeed, in no fituation can 
it be hurtful. .. The idea of particular kinds of lime being hurtful, is equally 
void of foundation, We have carefully analyzed many different kinds of lime- 
ftone $ ahd the only difference we have béen able to obferve, confifts in theig 
having a greater or lefs proportion of alloy, fuch as fand, clay, &c.; but in no 


inftanee have met with limeftone that contained any thing hurtful to vege- 
tation. 
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— 
TO THE CONDUCTORS OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Obfervations on the Difadvantage and Lofs attending a fixed 
Rotation of Crops. 


GENTLEMEN, 


In. a publication like your Magazine, where fuch a variety 
of fubjects muft be treated of ; where foil and climate differ 
fo very much ; and where fituation alfo comes in for a very 
large proportion of confideration; it is no wonder that 
there fhould alfo appear many different opinions, perhaps 
very much founded upon truth; although fuch, in one cafe, 
may be very inapplicable to thofe of another defcription, 
where any or moft of the above happen to be different. It 
is not to be feared, but the good fenfe of the occupiers of 
land will generally difcriminate what makes for their fitua- 
tion ; and, in this way, there’can be no great danger of be- 
ing miftaken. Befides, fhould a farmer find any new im- 
provement, properly recommended, with which he is unac- 
quainted, he has only to make an experiment; and he will 
foon be able to afcertain, whether that improvement can be 
done to advantage by himfelf, with his foil, his climate, or 
local fituation. 

The cafe is very different, where a tenant is denied the 
exercife of his own judgement, and tied down to certain ro- 
tations, perhaps more expenfive than profitable; and from 
which he cannot deviate one article, without being fubjedted 
to the pains and penalties of the law. See J. W.’s Letter, 
Tack, and Rotation ‘Table, No. 2. pages 12, &c. 

As this gentleman has very probably offered his beft ad- 
vice for the improvement of the weft part of the country, 
and for ameliorating the condition of the tenants, who he 
defcribes to be, by hard labour and ftraitened circumftances, 
callous to every proper idea of amending matters theinfelves; 
in this he is entitled to praife, as every man mutt be, who 
contributes his mite for the benefit of fociety, and the good 
of his country. It is therefore to rectify his miftakes, to in- 
form him, and all fuch who have a mind to do well, but 
know not the proper way of doing it, that I here fuggeft 
methods far more likely to obtain the end: And this I thall 
do, by comparing the mode of management, adopted by the 


farmers, 
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farmers, as he defcribes it, with that fuggefted-by him in the 
table: 2d, By fhowing, in feveral inftances, the difficulties that 
attend laying down any fixed rotation for the tenant by the 
heritor and his faétor: And, /afly, By recommending a plan 
of management, which has already fucceeded, and generally 
will be found, in all time coming, to anfwer the end; name- 
ly, to improve the land, and better the condition of the te- 
nants. Should this interfere with the intelligent farmer, who 
has already promifed his remarks upon the forefaid papers, ‘I 
can fee no manner of inconveniency arifing from that, as I 
am convinced this is a fubje& which ought to be taken up 
in every poffible point of view, that gentlemen may be en- 
abled to form their ideas upon it with the greater freedom 
and liberality: And, as it brings feveral leading queries in 
the Magazine under review, I fhall take the liberty to pro- 
ceed. 

Firft, then, the weft country farmers break up their ley 
ground, after being limed, for oats: After this crop, oats a- 
gain: Next year, bear or oats, as the ground will bear, with 
all the dung they haves and, along with this crop, grafs 
feeds: Fourth year, hay: Then four or feven years in paf- 
ture. By this rotation, the fimpleft and leaft expenfive pof- 
fible, they have, in eighteen years, the fpace allotted for the 
tack, 54 fields in crop. By the table there are 46, and ve- 
ty different as to each year. How much difference of 
grain will there be by the two rotations? And upon which 
fide will the difference fall? ‘Thefe queries may, to many, 
feem furprifing ; but they have only to recolleé&, that, in 
both cafes, the ley ground is in good order when broke up 
for oats; and although the firft crop after the fallowed ley 
ground, will exceed, in quantity, the firft crop of the ley 
ground that had not been fallowed, the fecond crop, upon 
the ley ground that had not been fallowed, will be equal, if 
it does not exceed, any of the crops after the fallow. Upon 
the third crop, with the dung, there can be little difference, 
as the land being fo much in grafs, it will be equally clean, 
or very nearly fo, as that which is fallowed. And as there 
are eight more fields in crop in this, than by the table, | ap- 
prehend that this is more than equal to the difference, if 
there was any before, in point of grain. Again, by the fal- 
low, the grafs crops muft be very much improven: But as 
there is one of the fields, or nine-parts of lefs ground in 
grafs yearly, the fallowed fyftem has this deficiency to make 
up, before it exceeds the other fyftem, as a - to the 
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farmer: And we can fcarcely fuppofe that it will do much 
more. This fcarcely leaves the fallow potatoes, turnip, or 
peas crop, which, at an average by the table, is one and one- 
half, or nine parts of the brakes, to fuftain the difference of 
expence, pay a higher rent, and maintain the tenants better. 

But although I have thus compared the two fyftems of ma- 
nagement, (and, I hope, candidly), being perfectly acquainted 
with both, I would not be underttood as arguing again{t im- 
provements ; neither as attempting to jultify people fo very 
blameable, who exclude fallow or Summer drefling from 
their plan of management altogether. Where, the farms 
being divided and fubdivided with ditch and hedge, they 
have not ftraightened the ridges within them; this muft 
appear exceedingly awkward, and is fufficient to juftify every 
man, who fees it, to condemn the operator. It cannot be ac- 
counted for, in any way that 1 can conceive, except one, viz. 
that thefe tenants apprehend a great lofs in levelling the 
ridges, fo as they can be ftraightened ; and the very leaft 
trial will convince them, that altering or ftraightening the 
ridges, without fallow or a Summer drefling, is a very lofing 
game: To correct this error, therefore, requires only to 
convince them of any method by which they can ftraighten 
their land toa profit, or, at leaft, without fuftaining any lofs. 
Now, as far as that can be obtained, is, by wearing down the 
high ridges with the preceding crops, fo as too much be not 
left to the fallow. It is by turning, at leaft, one field into 
turnip or fallow every year, until the whole is gone over. 
For, as the land is ploughed amd harrowed over and over in 
all dire€tions, until it is brought to a clofe fine mould, the 
ridges may then be laid off juft as one pleafes, without any 
lofs. But, in ftraightening, without this previous operation, 
the lofs cannot be calculated. ‘The advantages are obvious 
to every man. ‘Thefe are, (befides the look of the fields, 
which is very gratifying to every eye), that the fame ground 
is more eafily ploughed, to far better purpofe, and done in 
much lefs time. It is fown with muoh lIefs feed, .of what- 
ever kind. The‘extent of the ground, upon one or more 
ridges, is inftantly known, by which one knows exaétly 
what proportion he gives it. In thort, a certain regularity 
attends them in every operation. 

Now, fhould this point be gained; fhould the judgment of 
the tenants be fo far rectified, as a beginning was once intro- 
duced into their fyftem ; there is little fear that the after ma- 
nagement would not go on to the beft account in this way, 
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far more eafily and {moothly, than by the reftri€tive covenant ; 
the objections to which I am next to paint out. 

1st, It is almoft impofhible for the Soheon or his factor, to 
lay down fuch a plan as is not capable of many improve- 
ments, which improvements are totally fet afide by the reftric- 
tive covenant. It has been the wifh and conftant praétice of 
many gentlemen, to have the tenants bound, by their tacks, to 
certain regulations, or rotation of crops; and it is only requi- 
fite to read over many of the prefent tacks, to fee how abfurd 
thefe are, and how far inferior to the fyftem adopted by the 
tenants themfelves. It muft be acknowledged, to the honour 
of the proprietors, that, when this has been the cafe, few 
faults have been found by them anent the management. But, 
even in this view, the reftridtive covenant was of no ufe; and, 
had it been ftrenuoufly infifted upon, would have been of 
very great prejudice to the improvements already obtained. 

adly, In laying down a plan of management for farms, it 
is often impracticable to have the whole fubje&ted to the 
fame rotation. We find, upon almoft every farm, fome part 
of it very good ground, fome of it indifferent, and fome ex- 
ceedingly poor. Now, I think it muft be obvious to every 
farmer, at leaft, that this laft kind of land can fcarcely, by 
any cultivation, be brought to carry crops that can be de- 
pended upon, either of wheat, barley, or hay. And fhould 
it be infifted upon, that this come in courfe with the firft, 
the tenant, with all pofflible exertions upon his part, may be 
ruined. For which caufe, a man of judgement will form a 
plan for the one kind, by itfelf; and another for the other 
kind, by itfelf; alfo fuiting each to their refpetive ufeful- 
nefs. f 

3dly, In laying down a plan of management, or rotation of 
crops upon farms where the ground is tolerably equal, and 
can be divided into a fufficient number of breaks, whether in- 
clofed or not, it would often be found neceflary, to throw 
one or two of thefe breaks out of the rotation altogether, to 
lye, in grafs, and be ready, as the judgment of the farmer 
might dire&t, to be broke up occafionally, in order to relieve 
fome of thofe breaks that may tire under the friction of the 
‘plough. That fuch things happen, and that not very feldom, 
is perfectly known to all experimental farmers, particularly 
where the rotation does not admit of many years in grafs, 
and where one or more crops of hay are taken. 

4thly, The reftri€tive covenant has not hitherto contribut- 
ed, in all my obfervation, to one article of the improvement 
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which the country has yet attained. What a man is obliged 
to do, he, no doubt, will perform; but if he cannot fee his 
own intereft in the doing of it, or if he even fufpeé that it is 
a lofs to himfelf, it is very eafy to judge how the bufinefs will 
be performed. ‘This brings to mind what I once faw upon 
one of the beft farms in this county, where the tenant had 
been bound to have turnip in his rotation. When I faw the 
field, the turnips were in the rough blade, and might have 
been within ten days of being ready for the hoe. They were 
fown in drills upon the furrows, which feed-furrow had 
been given by a Scots plough of the old form, drawn by ten 
or twelve oxen, deep and broad, without any great degree of 
previous drefling. One could have counted every furrow in 
the whole field (12 acres) very diftinétly, by the feam of 
grafs that came up betwixt each of them. 

sthly, It is fometimes found, that from a very droughty 
Summer, a fevere Winter, or perhaps from bad feed, that the 
grafs upon a very fine field may poe or wholly fail. 
What is to be done with it? By the reftrictive covenant, it 
muft be there, if it fhould not be worth half the rent, until 
its time comes to return to cultivation. On the contrary, a 
farmer would take it up in fome way or other, renew the 
grafs, cure it of its bleak appearance, and reftore its ufeful- 
nefs, This, no doubt, increafes the labour, and perhaps may 
take off fome of the manure from other fields; but it alfo 
exercifes the ingenuity of the farmer, to find expedients ; and 
his aétivity in carrying them into execution, and his intereft 
being fo much at ftake, he will fcarcely think all this any 
hardfhip. 

Gthly, The laft article I fhall mention, that will form a 
prominent feature in all proper rotations, is this, that there . 
ought to be an equal extent of ground fown in wheat crops 
every year; that is, taking in oats, barley, and wheat, altoge- 
ther, for faid crops. When farms are not improven, and the 
tenant is breaking up and forcing in moor and barren ground, 
this is not altogether attainable. But it will be the aim of 
every good farmer to come as near it as poffible, knowing 
that it is attended with many advantages; fuch as, that it 
raifes nearly the fame quantity of manure, maintains nearly 
the fame ftock of cattle, brings nearly the fame amount of 
grain to market, is juftly calculated to the labouring ftrength, 
and thereby the green crops, fuch as fallows, turnips, po- 
tatoes, &c. are got exactly in proportion to the extent of the 
cultivation, without being fo extenfive and burdenfome in 
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one year, that juftice cannot be done to it; or fo {mall in an- 
other, that there is not fyll employment for the labouring 
ftrength. 

It is paft a doubt, that every farmer, whether good or bad, 
knowing or ignorant, will, to the utmoft of his power, do 
juttice to his ground during all the firft part of his leafe ; but 
when that comes near the end, he very often will not: It is 
therefore, then, and then only, that reftrictions are neceffary. 
In order to make this matter as equal as may be, and as be- 
neficial to all concerned, there ought to be a certain extent 
of land mentioned in the tack, condefcended upon by the 
contracting parties, to be left in grafs, laid out in good or- 
der, that ts, after turnip or fallow. If the iffue of the leafe 
is at Martinmas, the occupier has the benefit of the laft year 
himfelf. But if at Whitfunday, as he cannot have the grafs 
in the fame way, he ought to have it in his power to fell the 
crop, by private bargain, by public roup, or arbitration, as he 
pleafes, and that by a day.fixed, that fo his fucceffor may 
have it in his power to take it if he inclines. This will get 
more juftice done to the grafs field or fields, than any other 
way; 2s, the better it is laid out, it will bring fo much the 
more value. —~ 

It will be obferved, that I have all along fuppofed the te- 
nants perfectly capable to conduét their own matters ; I have 
alfo fuppofed the farms as: they generally are, that is, as 
confi{ting of hill and.dale, of foils good and bad. There are 
fome farms fo compact, and the foil over the whole fo equal, 
as to require little confideration to lay down rules for their 
management, with a little latitude to the occupier. But thefe, 
or even thofe foils which are fo deep and ftrong, as to admit 
of being regularly fallowed, and require to be little in grafs, 
being of the feweft number, and perfetly underftood, comes 
not within. my prefent f{peculation. 

‘That fuch farmers may be obtained, and the rules and 
regulations moft calculated for the improvement of the 
country, was the laft thing I propofed to inveftigate. 
And however difficult that may appear, as it will be ac- 
knowledged by all, that improvements have advanced very 
rapidly, for twenty or thirty years paft, it only requires 
a minute inveftigation of the means that have been ufed 
to bring them to their prefent bearing, to know precife- 
ly what will carry them forward in the time to come. It is 
not a very diftant period fince improvements were at all 
known in Scotland. , It is made a queftion, has it come moft 


by proprietors or tenants? Although this is not very 7 
rial, 
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rial, it muft be decided, that the proprietors introduced it. 
As they were fuperior in education; as they were going more 
abroad, and from home, they had opportunities of obferv- 
ing what was done in other places and countries. Pofleffed 
of talents, perfeétly equal to the making of ufeful obferva- 
tions, and difpofitions, fully difpofed to turn them to the be- 
nefit of their country, they fet forward in the work with 
heart and hand; they recommended the thing to all, both by 
precept and example. But improvements being once intro- 
duced and known, like a machine which a mechanic had in- 
vented, and for which he obtained a patent, other workmen 
made improvements upon it, and broke the patent. So have 
fucceeding improvers exceeded the firft; and fo, it is to be 
hoped, fucceeding ones will exceed the prefent. 

But as the knowledge of thefe matters, as well as the 
practice of them, is only progreflive ; as it is evident, that 
the whole lump is not yet leavened; if the indulgent hand 
is neverthelefs withdrawn, it muft be attended with very bad 
confequences to all concerned. 

It was long before the advice, or even the example of the 
proprietors, had much effeé in aroufing the tenants ; as thefe 
moved in fo high a {phere ; as the improvements were attend- 
ed with fuch additional labour; as it cut up fome of the 
principal prejudices of the farmers, anent deftroying the 
ground by frequent ploughings ; and, as it brought on fuch 
expences, aé were only fit to be fupported by heritors. 

The improvement of particular farms by an overfeer, and 
fetting the fame to the man who had improven it, was of far 
more confequence; as this was more on a level with other 
people ; as there was more accefs to fee it, and to converfe 
with the overfeer or farmer ; and the benefit arifing from the 
improvement, was eafily feen and known by all around. 

ndividual tenants fell into the new tract; fome of them 
carried their improvements as far, or farther, than even the 
former. This made a new circle; and others, feeing them 
fuccefsful, were ftill the more induced to imitate their exam- 
ple. Farmers fons were fent here and there, to ftudy the art 
with thofe that were judged the greateft proficients in the 
fcience. From thele beginnings, very beneficial confe- 
quences have arifen to all concerned. 

But fomething more was yet wanted to carry forward this 
great undertaking. It was inftantly obferved, that this new 
fyftem not only required greater efforts of induftry, but al- 
fo a far greater capital. It was alfo obferved, that, conform 
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to the capital judicioufly expended, the farm would be of fo 
much the more value: of courfe, thofe who had acquired 
the knowledge, and were in poffeffion of the neceffary fup- 
ply, would not embark in the bufinefs, without fuch a length 
of leafe as fhould indemnify them for their trouble .and° ex- 
pences. ‘Lo the honour of many proprietors, this condition 
was in many inftances complied with; and I think that no 
man will require {pectacles, to fee the mighty difference there 
is in the ftate of agriculture, where thefe have been obtain- 
ed, over that where fuch length of leafes has been denied. 
In many cafes, leafes were not gfanted to refiding tenants, 


until they had made very confiderable advances in the im- — 


provement of their farms. ‘This forms another very ftriking 
feature in the way, and equally to the credit of the gentle- 
men proprietors ; as, ‘in all thefe cafes, the tenant enjoyed 
the countenance, and placed full confidence in the heritors, 
that they would not take all the advantages againft them 
which they could derive, or turn them out upon trifling or 
immaterial pretences, but, on the contrary, would treat 
them as the more deferving, and thereby afford them en- 


couragement to go forward. On the other part, it has been» 


the cafe, and the thing will remain unalterable, that where 
the tenants can place little, if any, confiderrce in the heri- 
tors; their improvements, except upon fure leafes, will be 
few and feeble, whatever engagements, as to that, they may 
be brought under by their tacks. 

It is unneceffary to point out every thing which has either 
forwarded or retarded improvements: thefe are very gene- 
rally obferved in all the county reports, more or lefs; and 
he who runs may read. If land is of a good quality; if it 
is favourably fituated for markets and manure; perhaps the 
expence of improving fuch a farm will mot be very great; 
and, for certain, the time of doing it need not be very long. 
But, reverfe thefe altogether ; befides that fuch a farm muft 
require a number of years, the expence of improving ‘it 
will far exceed the value of the ground. This then being 
admitted, (or, whether it is fo or not, it is certainly true); 
are ptoprietors to expeét all this, without either encou- 
ragement or countenance? That has not taken place hither- 
to, nor can it be looked for in time to come, without fup- 
pofing that the tenants are foolifh or mad. This alfo ac- 
counts for many of thofe who are reprobated by ignorant 
writers upon agriculture, who ftigmatize the tenants as ob- 
{tinate, ftupid, and refractory animals, without taking it in- 

to 
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to confideration, that their fituation altogether precludes any 
other line of condu@t, without manifeft abfurdity. 

‘The path, however, is already trodden. Thofe only who 
with to fee people thrive under them, have a juft claim to 
have their eftates improven. Let fuch choofe aétive, induf- 
trious, and enterprifing tenants, and thefe will not be want- 
ing, where any moderate encouragement is offered: let them 
have leafes according to the fituation the ground is in, and 
to the facility or difficulty of improving! it: let them have 
the friendfhip and beft advice of their landlords, or even, in 
fome caies, a little pecuniary fupport, fhould occafion re- 
quire it; and the end will be obtained, unlefs the firft bar- 
gain is by far too hard. 

On the other part, it is but right that thofe who have no 
bowels of compaffion, fhould not obtain the fame advantages. 
If you break the fpirits of a man, any more than of a horfe, 
will it make him more vigorous and aétive? The prefent 
times do not require all the indulgence that has been needed, 
to bring forward this bufinefs ; but all times require difcre- 
tion. What is renting a farm, but buying a great article of 
merchandize, where, as the time of payment is long, there 
muft be fuch a fund in the mean time, as to enable a man to 
fulfil his firft inftalments; and activity, induftry, and fo- 
briety, to enable him to continue it to the end? And let 
the favour of the tranfaction, as in other cafes, be account- 
ed mutual. 


Aberdeenfbire, 4th April. B. 








TO THE CONDUCTORS OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 
Remarks on the Leafe and Cultivation Tgble, propofed in No. V. 


GENTLEMEN, 


In your Fifth Number, you publifhed the fcheme of a Leafe 
and a Cultivation Table, faid to be adapted for a weft country 
climate. Some time ago, I tranfmitted you a few obferva- 
tions on that performance, figned P.; in which, I {poke of 
Lord Kames’s famous plan of a leafe, as if it were entirely 
unknown to moft of your readers. Since that time, however, 
looking over your Third Number, I find it mentioned in the 
Review of Dr Thomfon’s General View of the Agriculture 
of Fife, in thefe terms: Lord Kames’s plan of a leafe has 

VOL. Ii. NO. IX. C been 
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been much applauded ; but it was left to Dr Thomfon to 
fhew the reafon why it has not found its way into general 
practice. While fuch a mode of leafehold is evidently ad- 
vantageous to the public good, becaufe it promotes improve- 
ments, it certainly 1s prejudicial to the landlord’s intereft, upon 
the account here affigned, viz. that it throws into the tenant’s 
hands every benefit that may arife from an increafe in the 
value of produce, or, which is the fame thing, from a fall 
in the value of money. We have not heard this objeétion 
offered before, and acknowledge the force and propriety of 
it.” 

Now, gentlemen, as my fituation in life really is an un- 
lettered, but practical farmer ; not altogether devoid of com- 
mon fenfe, yet pofleffed of no extraordinary fhare of difcern- 
ment; it is not my intention to enter the lifts with Dr 
Thomfon, efpecially when he is feconded by the Conductors 
of the Farmer’s Magazine, or at leaft fo able a correfpondent 
as Mr N. undoubtedly is; but merely to offer the following 
obfervations to their confideration. And let me premife, 
that although Mr N. has not heard of the objeétion before, 
it is not new. Mr Vancouver, in his Survey of Effex, ftates, 
that before any allowance be given to the tenant, the depref- 
fion in the value of money, the advantages arifing froma 
new road or canal, or from the eftablifhment of a new 
manufa€ture in the neighbourhood, and, in fhort, every 
thing that tends to render the produce of the farm more 
valuable, fhould be deduéted, and the remuneration ftrily 
confined to what internal melioration he has made on the 
ground. 

Lord Kames feems to have forefeen this obje€tion. Other- 
wife, in place of propofing to allow the farmer ten years 
purchafe of the additional offer, he would have fuggefted 
twenty, or twenty-five, and the bargain ftill have been a 
good one for the proprietor, while land readily fells for 
thirty. 

Perhaps I may here be told, that I miftake the matter; for, 
although only ten times the additional rent is given, it is, 
in faét, much more; as the farmer is paid in advance, 
whereas the landlord’s is an annuity for twenty-one years: 
and, to perfons little verfed in rural affairs, this is plaufible 
enough. But the practical agriculturift needs not be told, 
that though fome improvements, as, inclofing and draining, 
are permanent, yet the greateft part of the benefits accruing 
from moft others, as, fallowing, manuring, and lenient ro- 
tations, 
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tations, are reaped in fix or eight, often in two or three, 
years. 

I have only further to obferve, that the farmer now-a-days 
bears his fair proportion of the public burdens, and more. He 
is likewife liable, in common with other ranks in fociety, to 
fuifer, during the currency of his leafe, from any occurrence 
that may injure the diftri@ in which he refides. I do not 
fee, then, why, in equity, he fhould be precluded from 
participating in the advantage that may arife from any ad- 
ventitious circumftance, in proportion to his capital and 
induftry. 


P. 





FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


The following General Rules for the Management of a Farm, 
were written in the year 1163, by a Highland Gentleman edu» 
cated as a Farmer in England, to a brother officer becoming 
Farmer after the reduétion of the army, which took place that 
year. He is now a General Officer in foreign fervice, and bea 
haves in a manner that does honour to bimfelf, and credit to his 
mative country. 


In every country where hufbandry is underftood and prac« 
tifed with fuccefs, the fkilful farmer never lofes fight of two 
firft principles ; and thefe are, the keeping his lands dry, and 
clean from weeds. It is vain to look for a good crop from 
feed fown in mire and water, and equally fruitlefs to expect 
it from land choked and overrun with weeds and rubbith; 
which is the cafe of all the lands in Scotland, I have feen, 
with very few exceptions. 

The firft of thefe can partly be effeéted by funk fences, and 
partly by drains judicioufly placed, with a proper fall to carry 
off the water; and the latter by a fallow, duly attended to, 
and fown with turnips at the proper feafon ; than which, no- 
thing is better calculated for cleaning, and afterwards keep- 
ing the lands clean. If thefe particulars be neglected, a {cauty 
crop, and grain of an inferior quality, only can be expected. 

‘The firft thing to be done, preparatory to a regular rotation, 
is, yearly to fallow with turnips fo. much of the lands as can 
be well done, and to provide one for laying it down the en- 
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fuing Spring with barley and grafs feeds; and fo on, till it is 
reduced and brought to a proper ftate of fertilization and 
cleannefs. 

Thefe things being premifed, the next thing to be obferved, 
is the rotation. 

The farm fhould be divided into five equal parts, as nearly 
as the nature of the land and fituation will permit, under the 
following crops, viz. a fifth under two year old grafs—a fifth 
under one year’s grafs—a fifth under barley and oats, or 
partly both, as the nature of the foil admits, fown with grafs 
feeds—a fifth turnips—and a fifth wheat. The next year 
the two year old grafs wiil be wheat—the one year old grafs 
will be two years old—the barley will be one year old grafs— 
the turnips will be barley, and the wheat turnips—and fo on 
yearly, in this circle, which is narrow and fimple ; and, with a 
little judgement and attention, may be adapted to almoft all 
the lands in Great Britain, where there is climate fuitable. 


As the foil of is of an inferior quality, and in 
few places calculated for wheat, barley fhould be put in its 
place. But as the foil of is of a kindly nature, 


wheat may go in its own place, and the half of the wheat 
ftubble, beft in heart and freeft from weeds, may be fown with 
peas: for peas fhould never be fown, but in a foil where, 
with a middling feafon, there will be almoft a certainty of 
Jong ftraw and a luxuriant crop; for, of all others, it is the 
moft impoverifhing and ruinous crop to the land, if it fails. 
Grafs and turnips, befides the immediate profits arifing from 
them, are in their confequences of unfpeakable advantage, by 
the numbers of cattle they will maintain; and will be the 
means of fupplying the farm with great additional quantities 
of dung, which is the Materia Medica in farming, or, if I 
may ufe the expreffion, the life and foul of the land; and 
therefore ought to be attended to with the utmoft diligence : 
though, befides dung, and in order to render the land of a 
proper confiftence, it fhould be compounded with marl or 
clay, where either of them can conveniently be had: the 
blue clay is efteemed the beft. And perhaps, the knowledge 
of a juft compounding of foil may be as confiderable a branch of 
the farmer’s art, as any other whatfoever. The farmer muft 
exercife his whole {kill and experience, when the land is too 
ftiff, to make it lighter, & vice verfa. It will not be denied 
that there may be fome falts, both in clay and marl, very 
proper for vegetation ; but they are of effential ufe in form- 
ing that due copfiftence fo particularly neceflary, that the = 
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be neither too ftiff for the tender fibula to thoot through, nor 
fo loofe, but that it may properly adhere, and not drop away 
and leave them to perifh for want of due nourifhment. In 
lighter foils, there is ftill a farther advantage from marl and 
clay ; as, by wafhing downwards, they form a pan or cruft at 
the bottom of the foil, and thereby prevent the water from 
draining too faft off thofe very light lands, on which a farmer 
muft lay a very great ftrefs. 

The ploughings and harrowings for barley and turnips, 
fhould be repeated four times, if the feafon and opportunity 
will allow, until the foil is fo fine that it might be fifted ; and 
if fo, the barley fhould be fown and ploughed in with a light 
fhallow fur. The wheat, not being of fo delicate a nature as 
barley, does not require the land to be fo much pulverifed ; 
unlefs under fur, three ploughings will anfwer. 


N. B. Thefe are a few general rules in farming, which ought 
to be invariably obferved. Seafons, and many other accidents, 
will make a deviation abfolutely neceflary : yet, without keep- 
ing a certain general rule in view, every thing muft run into 
confufion. But in this, as in moft other fciences, there is much 
room for the fkilful hufbandman to exercife his judgement ; 
and they are often the beft rules which are drawn from the 
nature of the foil, grounded on experience. Neverthelefs, 
thefe few hints may, by a judicious farmer, with proper varia- 
tions, be adapted to every kind of foil. 

I omitted, in its proper place, to mention, that the above 
circle, duly attended to and performed, not only gives the 
farmer a certainty of fubftantial crops of every fpecies of 
grain, &c. but mightily contributes (by dividing the work 
betwixt the feafonsy to leflen the expence of labour ; an ad- 
vantage not poflible to be attained in the prefent flovenly and 
ruinous mode, in which a farmer can never raife himfelf a- 
bove neceflity, nor be of public utility. 

Turnips fhould be fown from a week before, till a week 
after, Midfummer ; Wheat from the 1ft till the 22d of Oc- 
tober. Oats and Peas fhould be in the ground by the begin- 
ning of April; and Barley, at fartheft, by the 11th of May. 
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FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Objervations on the Means of Enabling a Cottager to Keep a. 
Cow, by the Produce of a Small Portion of Arable Land. 
By Sir Foun Sincrarr, Bart. M. P. Drawn up for 
the Confideration of the Board of Agriculture and Internal 
Improvement. 


In feveral parts of the kingdom, as in Lincolnfhire, Rut- 
Jandfhire, &c. which are calculated for grazing, it is not un- 
ufual to give induftrious cottagers as much land as will en- 
able them to keep a cow, and fometimes two, befides other 
ftock ; and it appears from the communications of Lord Win- 
chelfea and others, to the Board of Agriculture; from the pub- 
lications of the Society for Bettering the Condition of the 
Poor ; and from a late interefting work printed by Mr Arthur 
Young *, that fuch a fyftem is productive of the happieft 
confequences. It is fuppofed, however, to be totally inappli« 
cable to an arable diftrit. I truft that fuch an opinion will 
not be admitted, without full confideration. Indeed, fo far 
as I can judge, this advantageous fyftem is to the full as well 
adapted for the one diftri€t as for the other. It requires un- 
qucitionably more labour, on the part of the cottager and of 
his family ; at the fame time, the occupation of fo great an 
extent of groynd, is not fo neceflary in arable, as in grazing 
counties ; a circumftance, in various refpects, extremely ma- 
terial, 

In arranging the following plan, (whieh the reader will 
pleafe to confider merely as furnifhing an outline, to be per- 
feéted by farther difcuflion and experiment), it is propofed to 
keep in view the following principles. 

ist, That the cottager gall raife, by his own labour, fome 
of the moft material articles of fubfiftence for himfelf and his 
family. 

ad) That he fhall be enabled to fupply the adjoining markets 
with the fmaller agricultural productions. And, . 

34s 


* Entitled, ‘“* An Inquiry into the Propriety of applying Waftes to the bet- 
ter Maintenance and Support of the Poor.” 
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3d, That both he and his family fhall have it in their power 
to aflift the neighbouring farmers, at all feafons of the year, al- 
moft equally as well as if they had no land in their occupation. 

It can hardly be queftioned, that if it were practicable to 
have a number of cottagers of that defcription in every parifh, - 
it would promote, in various refpeéts, the interefts of the 
public. 

I. Extent of Land neceffary. 


Unlefs the experiment were fairly tried, it is impoflible to 
ftate exadtly the extent of arable land requifite to enable a 
cottager to raife the articles generally neceflary for the fufte- 
nance of himfelf and family, and to keep a cow, fome pigs, 
and poultry. Much muft depend upon the natural richnefs 
of the foil, (though, under * management about to be pro- 
pofed, almoft any foil would in time become fertile) ; on the 
nature of the climate ; on the fize of the cow ; on the induftry 
of the cottager ; on the age and number of his family, &c. 
But I fhould imagine, that three ftatute acres and a quarter 
of arable land, worth from 20s. to 30s. per acre, would 
be fufficient. It is propofed, that the three acres fhall be un- 
der a regular courfe of wistinn: The quarter of an acre 
ought, if poflible, to be converted into an orchard, where the 
cow might occafionally pafture, and where a pond ought to 
be kept in good order, that it may have plenty of water at 
command. Were the land of a quality fit for lucerne, per- 
haps two acres and a quarter might be fufficient. 


Il, Stock and Inftruments of Hu/bandry. 


It is evident, that fo fmall an extent of land, as either two 
or three acres, under cultivation, excludes all idea of plough- 
ing * ; and indeed, unlefs the cottager fhall manage the whole 
in the fimpleft and cheapeft manner, there is an end to 
the fyftem. It would require, indeed, four or five acres to 
keep a fingle horfe ; and the expence of purchafing horfes, or 
even oxen, ploughs, and other inftruments of hufbandry, muft 
be far beyond the abilities of a cottager ; whereas with a {pade, 
a hoe, a rake, a fcythe, a fickle, and a flail, which are ail the 
inftruments really neceffary, he is perfeétly competent to the 
management of his little farm. 

C4 Til. 





* Ploughs might, perhaps, be hired; but, on the whole, the fpade-culture is 
infinitely preferable; and 1 would much rather fee a cottager hire perfons te 
tench than to plough for him. 
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III. Courfe of Crops, &'c. 


The three acres propofed to be cultivated, fhould be divided 
into four portions, each confifting of three roods, under the 
following fyftem of management : 


Roods. 
Under potatoes, 2 roods, underturnips, one* 3 
Under winter tares, 2 roods, spring tares, one. 3 
Under barley, wheat, or oats - - ‘ 
Under clover, with a mixture of rye grafs+ - 3 


¢ 


Total 12 Roods. 


Other articles befides thefe might be mentioned; but it 
feems to me of peculiar importance, to reftrit the atten- 
tion of the cottager to as few objets of cultivation as pof- 
fible. 

It is propofed, that the produce of the two roods of po- 
tatoes fhall go to the maintenance of the cottager and his 
family ¢; and that the rood of turnips fhould be given to the 
cow in Winter, and during the Spring, in-addition to its o- 
ther fare. 

The fecond portion, fown with tares, (the two roods of po- 
tatocs of the former year to be fucceflively fown with Winter 
tares, and the turnip rood with Spring tares), might partly 
be cut green, for feeding the cow in Summer and Autumn; 
but, if the feafon will permit, the whole ought to be made 
into hay, for the Winter and Spring food, and three roods of 
clover cut green for Summer food. 

The third portion, may be fown either with barley, wheat, 
or oats, according to the foil or climate, and the general 
cuftom of the country. The ftraw of any of thefe crops 
would be of effential fervice for littering the cow; but would 
be ftill more ufeful, if cut into chaff, for feeding it. 

The fourth portion, appropriated to clover and rye-grafs, 
to be cut green; which, with the afliftance of the orchard, 

will 


* 1 would alfo recommend a fmall quantity of flax, where the culture and 
management of the plant was known, to employ the females, particularly in 
Winter, and to fapply the family with linen. 

+ Some recommend the proportion, per acre, to be at the rate of one 
bubhel of rye-grafs to 12 libs. of red clover; others, 14 libs. of red clover to half 
a bathe! of rye-grafs. 

$ By Sir Mathuen Poore’s experiments, it was found, that half a rood, or 
one-eighth of au acre, produced, for feveral years, as great a weight of potatoes 
as was fufficient for a family of four perfons—Four acres apfwered for 13% 
perfons. 
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we produce, on three roods of land, 2s much food as will 

naintain a cow and her calf for five months, namely, from 
the end of May, or beginning of June, when it may be firft 

cut, to the firft of November, befides fome affiftance to the 

pigs. It is fuppofed, that an acre of clover and rye-grafs, 
cut green, will produce 20,000 libs. weight of food for cattle. 
Three roods, therefore, ought to yield 15,000 libs. weight. 
A large cow requires 110 libs. weight of green food per day; 
a middling cow, fuch as a cottager is likely to purchafe, not 
above go libs., confequently, in five months, allowing 1320 
libs. weight for the calf and the pigs, there will remain 13,680 
libs. for the cow*. Were th ere, however, even a imall 
deficiency, it would be more than compenfated, by the rood 
of land, propofed to be kept in perpetual pafture, as an 
orchard. 


IV. Mode in which the Family may be maintained. 


It is calculated, that three roods and eight perches of 
potatoes will maintain a family of fix perfons, for about nine 
months in the year; but, according to the preceding plan, 
it is propofed to have but two roods under that article; for, 
however valuable potatoes are juilly accounted, yet fomé 
change of food would be accepts ible ; and the cottager will be 
enabled, from the produce of the cow, and by the income 
derived irom his own labour, and from that of his family; to 
purchafe other wholefome articles of provifion. 


V. Manner in which the Stock may be kept, 


It appears from the preceding fyftem of cropping, that 
ten roods of land, or two acres and a half, are appropriated 
to the raifing of food for the cow in Summer and Winter, 
befides the pafture of the orchard; and, unlefs the feafon 
fhould be extremely unfavourable, the produce will be found 
not only adequate to that purpofe, but alfo to maintain the 
calf for fome time, till it can be fold to advantgge. It is 
indeed extremely material, under the propofed fyftem, to 
make as much profit of the calves as poflible, as the money 
thus raifed, will be a refource, enabling the cottager to res 
place his cow, when a new one muft be purchafed. 

For the Winter provifion of the cow, which is the moft 

material, 


a OY 


* Thefe calculations are merely given as date for experiment. It muft 
depend upon the feafon, whether the tases or the clover thould be made inte 
hay. 
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material, becaufe the Summer food can be more eafily pro- 
cured, there is the produce, 

3. Of about three roods of tares made into hay. 

2. Of three roods of ftraw, deducting what may be ne- 
ceffary for litter; and if dry earth be put into the cow’s ho- 
vel, and removed from time to time to the dunghill, little or 
no litter will be neceffary. 

3. Of one rood of turnips. 

‘The whole will be fufficient for feven months in the year, 
namely, from the 1ft November to the 1ft June; and during 
the remaining five months, the pafture of the orchard, fome 
of the Winter tares, and the produce of three roods of clover 
and tyegrafs, will not only fuffice, but will furnith a furplus 
for the calf, if it is kept for any length of time, * and fome 
clover for the pigs. 

The inferior barley, potatoes, &c. will of courfe be given 
to the pigs and the poultry. 


VI. Value of the Produce. 

The land thus managed, will certainly produce, by means 
of the extra induftry of the family, and at a {mall expence, 
a moft important addition to the income which the cottager 
may derive from his ordinary labour. For inftance, 


1, The orchard, after the trees become fruit- per ann. 
ful, will probably yield - - - £41 10 


° 
2. Three, roods of turnips and potatoes s+ 400 
3. Eighteen buthels of barley, at 4s. ~ - 312 © 
4. The cowandcalf¢ - - i —-_ * ae 
5- Hogs 7 . ° ° 3° 0 
6. Poultry and eggs - - .— 2.2 es 





Total L.2t 2 @ 


* In a pamphlet jaft publifhed by Richardfon, Cornhill, on the culture of 
potatoes, price ts., the following mode of applying the refufe potatoes to the 
feeding of calves, ix ftrongly recommended. 

« Take two gallons of fmall potatoes, wath them clean, put them into a pot 
* of boiling water fufficient to cover them, and lét them boil till the whole 
«* becomes a pulp: then add more water, and run the whole through a hair 
«© fieve, which will produce a ftrong nutritive gruel. Ar firft, ufe a very fmall 
« quantity, warmed up with milk, to make it palatable to the calf, and in- 
* creafe the quantity daily, till it becomes equal. A quart of potato gruel, 
« and a quart of feald or fkimmed milk, will be fufficient for a good meal, 
¢¢ which thould be given warm three times a day. ” 

+ According to Mr Kent’s calculations, a cow fhould produce fix quarts of 
milk per day, worth 1d. per quart, equal to 3s. 6d. a week, or gl. 2s. per an- 
num, fetting the profit of the calf againft the lofs fuftained when the cow is dry 4 
byt it is better to be rather under than over the mark, 
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Where wheat can be raifed, inftead of barley, the profit 
would be ftill more confiderable. Opinions will differ much 
regarding the value put on each article ; but that is of little 
confequence, as the total cannot be accounted too high. 


VII. Lime required for cultivating the Land. 


The quantity of land, intended to be cultivated, will not 
materially interfere with the ufual labour of the cottager. 
It will only require to be dug once, and is then fit to be crop- 
ped. It is propofed that only nine roods fhall be annually 
cultivated, (the remaining three roods being under clover 
and ryegrafs), and nine roods may be dug in the fpace of 
about 558 hours, or at the rate of 62 hours per rood. ‘This 
might be done at by-hours, (more efpecially when the fami- 
ly of the cottager fhall be fomewhat advanced, and confe- 
oon more able to furnith afliftance) ; but fuppofing that 
the digging, manuring, harvefting, &c. will require twenty 
entire days per annum, in addition to the by-hours, and al- 
lowing fixty days for Sundays and Holidays, there will re- 
main 285 days for the ordinary hand labour of the cottager, 
which, at 1s. 6d. per day, would amount to 211. 7s. 6d, 3 
the earnings of the wife and children, may, at an average, 
be worth at leaft 4l. per annum more. This is certainly alow 
calculation, confidering how much may be -got during the 
hay and corn harvefts. But, even at that moderate eftimate, 
the total income of the family will be as follows : 

1. Produce of the farm - - - L.2t 2 © 

2. Labour of the cottager - - - 21 7 6 

3- Earnings of the family - - - 4 0°00 
Total L.46 9 6 


a en ee 


VIII. Buildings. 


It is impoffible to calculate the expence of building a cot- 
tage, as fo much depends upon its fize, the place where it is 
fituated, the materials of which it is compofed, the price of 
labour in the country, and a variety of other circumftances. 
On this important fubje&t, much ufeful information is con- 
tained, in the firft volume of the Communications publithed 
by the Board of Agriculture. But it is proper to obferye, 
that no expenfive additional buildings will be neceffary, in 
confequence of the propofed fyftem. A fhed or hovel for the 
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cow, cannot occafion much expence ; and a {mall barn, of the 
fimpleft and cheapeft conftru€tion, may be of ufe, not only 
for thrafhing the crop, but alfo for fecuring the hay, and 
making it to more advantage, in cafe the feafon fhould prove 
unfavourable; if the corn is put up in fmall flacks, the barn 
may be made of very moderate dimenfions. 


IX. Rent, and Balance of Income. 


The rents of cottages, and of land, vary fo much in differ- 
ent parts of the kingdom, that it is difficult to afcertain an 
average. But if the cottage hall be ftated at 31. par annum, 
the land at 25s. per acre, and the orchard at 10s., the whole 
will not exceed 71. 15s. The cottager will alfo be liable to 
the payment of fome taxes, fay to the amount of 11. 5s. more. 
Hence the total dedu€tions would be about gh, leaving a ba- 
Jance in favour of the cottager of 371. gs. 6d. Confidering 
the cheap rate at which he is furnifhed with a quantity of po- 
tatoes, equal to feveral months confumption, and with milk 
for his children; furely, with that balance, he can find no 
difficulty, not only in maintaining himfelf and family, in a 
ftyle of comfort, but alfo in placing out his children properly, 
and Jaying up a fmall annual furplus, that will render any 
parith affiftance, either in ficknefs, or old age, unneceflary ; 
preferving thus the manly {pirit which it fo well becomes a 
Britith cottager to poilefs. * 


ConcLusIon. 
Advantages of the propofed Syftem. 


‘I thall now endeavour briefly to explain fome of the ad- 
vantages which may be looked for, with confidence, from the 
propofed fyftem. 

In the firlt place, the land poffeffed by the cottager, would 
be completely cultivated, and rendered as productive as pof- 
fible. The dung produced by the cow, the pigs, &c. would 
be amply fufficient for the three roods under turnips and po- 
tatoes, which would afterwards produce, 1. ‘Tares,,2. Barley, 
and 3. Clover, with a mixture of rye-grafs, in regular fuc- 
ceffion, without any additional manure. The barley fhould 
yield at leaft 18 buthels, befides 3 bufhels for feed ; re if 

wheat 








* The different expence of fuel in the various diftriéts, will, it is evident, 
greatly affect the annual furplus, 
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wheat is cultivated, in the fame proportion. The milk, de- 
ducting what may be neceffary for the calf, and for the cot- 
tager’s family, might be fold in its original ftate, if there fhall 
be a marker for it ; or converted into butter, for the purpofe 
of fupplying the neighbouring towns or villages. Such cot- 
tagers alfo, might certainly fend to market, both eggs and 
poultry. 

2. It is hardly poffible to fuggeft a meafure, more likely 
to promote the benefit of a numerous and valuable body of 

eople. ‘The fyitem of keeping cows by cottagers, which has 
Sean found fo advantageous in the grazing diftri¢ts, + may 
thus be extended over the whole kingdom ; and indeed, if 
the above plan is found to anfwer, in place of — or 5 acres 
employed in feeding a fingle cow, it would be much better, 
even in the grazing counties, to reftrict the lanc to a {maller 
quantity, under a tillage mode of management. 

3. It is of infinite confequence to eftablifh the practicability 
of this fyftem, as the means of removing a moft unfortunate 
obftacle to the improvement of the country. It is well known 
to be the only popular objeétion to the inclofure of our waftes 
and commons, that, while uninclofed, a number of cottagers are 
enabled to keep cows, by the means of their common rights, 
and that their cows difappear when the commons are inclofed. 
But if fo {mall a portion of land, as 34 acres, when improved 
and properly cultivated, can enable a cottager to keep a cow, 
to more advantage, than with a right of common, which can 
hardly be doubted, as he is enabled to provide Winter as well 
as Summer food, there is an end to that obftacle to improve- 
ment. Indeed, if fufficient attention be paid to the principles 
above detailed, the fituation of the cottager, inftead of being 

deteriorated, 


+ The advantages which have refulted from this fyftem, in the grazing dif- 
triéts, are thus ably ftated by Lord Winchelfea. 

‘© The cottagers whe keep cows, are almoft all of them labourers in hof- 
“ bandry. The education of their children to the management of cattle and 
** of a dairy, and to every occupation that can fit them for the fervice of a 
farmer, is a very important advantage of this fyftem : And if there were ro 
other benefit to be derived from it, but that of adapting, and habitually pre- 
paring the rifing generation for the moft ufefal and neceflary employment ia 
the ifland; this alone would produce an abundant compeniation for any ef- 
“ fort, or attention, that has been, or may be direéted to the fubje&t. They 
are not only ftout, healthy, clean, well-clothed, and educated in regular and 
** principled habits of life, but they are ufed to almoft every part of their bufi- 
nefs from the earlieft period of life; every inhabitant of the cottage being, 
** from infancy, fo interefted in ,their cow, their pig, their fheep, and their 
** garden, asto imbibe, at a very early age, all the material information and 
* habit in thofe fubjects,” 
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deteriorated, would be materially bettered by the inclofure ; 
and his rifing family would be early accuftomed to habits of 
induftry, inftead of idlenefs and vice. 
I thall conclude with afking, if any one can figure to himfelf 
a more delightful fpectacle, than to fee an induftrious cotta- 
ger, his buly wife, and healthy family, living in a comfort- 
able houfe, rented by himfelf, cultivating his little territory 
with his own hands, and enjoying the profits arifing from his 
own labour and induiiry? Or, whether it is poflible for a 
enerous landholder, to employ his property with more fatis- 
Paton, or ina manner more likely to promote, not only his 
own, but the public intereft, than oy endeavouring to increafe 
the number of fuch cottagers, and encouraging, by every means 
in his power, the exertions of fo meritorious, and fo import- 
ant a clafs of the community. 


London, May 1801. JOHN SINCLAIR. 


APPENDIX TO FOREGOING ARTICLE. 


Tue practicability of a cottager being enabled to keep a cow, 
by the produce of arable land only, is ftrongly confirmed 
by the following communication from Sir Henry Vavafour, 
Bart. to the Prefident of the Board of Agriculture. 


To the Right Hon. Lory CarrincTon, P. B. A. &c. 
My Lorp, London, May 20th 1801. 


I nave had the honour of mentioning, in converfation to 
your Lordfhip, the advantages that appeared to me, in culti- 
vating land in the Flemifh manner; or, what is now called, 
about Fulham and that neighbourhood, the field-gardening huf- 
bandry. I have, for fome years, encouraged my cottagers in 
Yorkfhire, in this mode of managing their {mall garths or 

ardens, which are, in general, from one to three acres. I 
Sine now an opportunity of ftating the hufbandry of a poor 
induftrious cottager’s garth. As the man can neither read or 
write, thefe particulars have been tranfmitted to me, from his 
own mouth ; and, as I faw his land almoft every day during 
the laft harveft, I can vouch, that this account is not far from 
the truth. 


Pro- 
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Produce. Value. ‘a hi ae 
240 Bufhels of potatoes - L.24 0 0 = 0 2 O 
60 Ditto of carrots - - 600-+0t1 0 


5 Quarters of oats, at 44s. per 


quarters = - If © © = Oo 3 20 
4 Load of clover, part in hay, 
partcutgren - - 12 0 0 = I 0 10 


Turnips -  - - Io 0 0 0 20 
In garden-ftuff for the family, 
viz. beans, peas, cabbages, 
leeks, &c. - - 0 0 0 = 0 0 30 
L.s54 0 o* = 3 0 © 
Dedu& Rent - L.g 9g o Including the Houfe. 
Seeds, &c. - >. @ 
Value of labour 10 10 o 








—_ Produce before ftated 
L.23 2 0 L.54 0 10 
33.2 0 


Profit L.30 18 _0 if fold at 
market, exclufive of butter. 

His ftock was two cows and two pigs; one of his cows 
had a Summer’s gait for twenty weeks with his landlord. The 
land was partly ploughed and partly dug with the fpade, cul- 
tivated (the ploughing excepted) by the man, his wife, and a 
girl about twelve years of age, in their /pare hours from their 
daily Aired work, feldpm a whole day off, except in harveft : 
Made the rent in butter, befides a little ufed in the family. 
The man relates, that he thinks he clears, one year with ano- 
ther, from the three acres, about 30]. The daily wages his 
family earns about keep them. It is very evident, that this 
man clears, from his three acres, more than a farmer can pof- 
fibly lay by from more than eighty acres of land, in the com- 
mon hufbandry of the country, paying for horfes, fervants, 
&c.; and it muft be obvious to every one, how great the ad- 
vantages muft be to fociety, in cultivating land in this manner, 
Tt would have taken more than half the quantity of his three 
acres in pafture, for one cow at grafs, during half the year; 
whereas, (excepting the Summer’s gait for one of his cows, as 
mentioned before), his ftock, of two cows and two pigs, is 
kept and carried on the whole year. ‘The family lives well ; 
and a handfome fum has been yearly faved, to sind out two 
fons, and fupply them with clothes, wafhing, &c. Iam, &c. 

P.S. The man’s name is Thomas Rook. Henry Vavasoupr. 


.* Thefe fums are conformable to the prices of this year; but it is evident, 
that, in other feafons, they muft in general be lower, 
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Plan of the propofed Cottage Farm, pointing out the Rotation of 
Crops in the different Lots. 


Cottage. | The Orchard, or perpetual Pafture. Pond. 


Lot A. Lot B. 
3 Roods. 3 Roods. 


2 Roods Potatoes 2 Roods Winter Tares 
+ one { 1 Rood Turnips a eee { 1 Rood Spring Tares 


Lot C. Lot D. 
3 Roods. 3 Roods. 
x Year—Barley, Wheat, or Oats:} 1 Year—Clover and Rye-grafs. 


The Rotation of Crops for Four Years. 


Lot B. 


I 'Potatoes and Tur-|Winter and Spring Barley, Wheat, or/Clover and Rye- 


ties Tares. | Oats. grafs. 
2 {Winter and Spring|Barley, Wheat, or Clover and Rye-|Potatoes and Tur- 


Tares. Oats. | grafs. nips. 

3 (Barley, Wheat, orClover and Rye Potatoes and Tur-Winter and Spring 
Oats. grafs. | hips. Tares. 

4\Clover and Rye-|Potatocs and Tur- Winter ane SpringjBarley, Wheat, or 
grafs. nips. Tares. Oats. 


The rotation then begins as at firft. Lot D might conti- 
nue in natural grafs the firit feafon, to diminifh the labour of 
that year. 

The exact period when the different crops fhould be dug 
for, or fown, cannot be afcertained, becaufe it varies fo much 
in different counties, and depends upon the feafons; but, ac- 
cording to the above rotation, the labour of digging -for the 
various crops is diverfified as much as poflible, fo as not to in- 
terfere materially with the other occupations of the cottager. 
At no period would it be neceffar for him to dig more than 
two roods in a month; and both he and his family will labour 
with much more fatisfaCtion and difpatch, when they work 
for themfelves, than for’ another. In cafe of neceflity, the 
cottager might hire fome of his neighbours to affift him in 
digging, which would be much better than hiring a plough. 


Board 
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Board of Agriculture, oth Fune 180t. 


ResoiveD, That a premium, of the Gold Medal, be offered 
to each of the five perfons who fhall, in the moft fatisfactory 
manner, prove by experiment, the practicability of cottagers 
being enabled to keep one or two milch cows, on the produce 
of land cultivated with the fpade and hoe only, and who thall 
{end to the Board, on or before the 1ft of January 1803, the 
beft accounts of fuch experiments, detailing, 

1. The expence of erecting the cottage, ihed, and any other 
building thought neceffary. 

. The éxpence of providing the ftock and tools neceffary. 
. The extent of land, and nature of the foil occupied. 

. The expence of digging and fencing the land. 

. The rent, taxes, &c. paid for the fame by the cottager. 
. The courfe of cropping that has been adopted. 

. The quantity and value of each of the different crops. 

- How the cottager and his family are maintained, and 
how they manage to cultivate the ground, and to harveft the 
different crops ? ' 

9. How the cow is maintained during the year, and what 
profit is derived from it ? 

10. What profit is derived from pigs, poultry, and other 
articles ? 

11. How many days they were enabled to labour for other 
people? And 

12. How, on the whole, the plan has been found to an- 
fwer ? 

Refolved, That this refolution be printed and circulated 
with the obfervations drawn up by Sir John Sinclair, on the 
means of enabling a cottager to keep a cow by the produce of 
arable land, and the appendix to the fame, written by Sir 
Henry Vavafour. 


on An WwW bP 


N. B. The Board referves to itfelf the power of withhold- 
ing any premium, when the communication er communica- 
tions are not deemed fufficiently important to merit the reward. 

The MS. &c. fent in claim of premiums, to remain the pro- 
perty of the Board. 

All memoirs &c. fent in claim of premiums, to be without 
names, but with a mark or number, and accompanied by a 
fealed letter, (on which is to be written the fame mark or 
number), containing the name and addrefs of the claimant ; 
which fealed letter will not be opened, unlefs the premium is 
adjudged to that mark or number. 
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Obfervations on the Forms of I +afes. 
+ 


TO THE CONDUCTORS OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Obfervations on the Farms of Leafes. 
GENTLEMEN, 


I obferve, in one of your former Numbers, fome remarks 
by a practical farmer, as well as by another of your corre- 
fpondents, on the form of a leafe, communicated by J. W. 
‘The obfervations of your correfpondents feem to be well found- 
ed, and yet they are made with a degree of acrimony which 
certainly ought not to appear in the difcuflion of a fubject fo 
truly interefting to a great proportion of the community. 

Leafes are, in general, prepared by the agent of the land- 
lord; hence there is a natural bias in favour of his rights. 
‘The agent, too, is feldom acquainted with agriculture, ei- 
ther. in theory or practice; and the natural confequence of 
all this is, that the intelligent farmer looks with contempt on 
every endeavour to overrule his operations by a perfon who 
is unable to judge of them. The fpirit with which thefe 
parties will meet, cannot produce much harmony; nor is any 
good to be expected, until, laying afide all prejudice, each 
fhall contribute his fkill to the formation of a proper leafe ; 
the agriculturift afcertaining precifely under what circum- 
ftances a plan’ of management may be introduced, and to 
what points it ought to be directed; while the agent conterts 
himfelf with exprefling the conditions in a plain and effectual 
manner, and in regulating the legal part of the deed, fo as 
beft to fecure the rights and interefts of the parties. 

This is a fubjeQ on which your valuable correfpondents 
are capable of throwing,great light ; and as it is one of much 
intereft both to landlord and tenant, I am hopeful they may 
be induced to beftow on it fome attention. With a view to 
bring it before them, I beg leave to trouble you with a few 
loofe hints on the fubjeé. 

Let it be fuppofed, that, on the expiry of a leafe, a num- 
ber of fkilful farmers were called together, to prefcribe a plan 
of management of the farm for the next 19 years, furely 
the fame plan would not occur to all of them as the beft. 
On this point there would ‘be a difference in opinion. A 
farm in one part of the country, though agreeing with a 
farm in another part, in regard to foil and condition, would 
not perhaps admit of the fame crops, or rotation of crops. A 

plan 
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plan which might be fuccefsfully followed by a tenant pof- 
feffed of a powerful capital, could not be attempted by a 
tenant poffeifed of one lefs powerful. In fhort, independ- 

ently of the flu€tuation of feafons, there are many circum- 
ftances which render a general plan of management, by which 
every flep tobe taken by the tenant is preferibed, inadmiffible. 
But while a general plan of this nature may be unattainable, it 


does not fallow, that fuch a plan, adapted toa particular farm 
under certain circumftances, may not be ferviceable to all 
parties. 


But, here, I would fubmit to the proper judges, whether a 
diftinétion ought net to be made betwixt a general plan of 
management, which fhould tie down the tenant to follow out 
implicitly a certain plan, and that which fhould prove only 
prohibitory, and prevent him from doing what might injure 
the farm. 

It certainly is confiftent with the nature of this contract, 
that the tenant fhould ufe the land without deterioration. It 
is alfo obvious, that, in many fituations, it may be his. inte- 
reft torun out the farm: nay, your correfpondent has re- 
marked, (and, perhaps, without much injuftice), that it is a 
poffible thing for a landlord, who holds a power of working 
mines, and fearching for minerals, to do a material injury to 
his tenant, under the pretences which fuch a power affords 
him. In the fame way, it will be allowed, that a tenant un- 
reftricted, poffeffes a confiderable power of injuring the pro- 
prietor. ‘The exercife of fuch powers ought to be reftrifted 
by the conditions of the leafe; anda leafe is certainly very 
ill-framed, where either party, under the influence of ca- 
price or ill-humour, may fecurely exercife powers hurtful to 
the other. ‘Though, therefore, a general pofitive plan (if 
you will allow me the expreflion) may not be expedient, a* 
prohibitory one, which may circumfcribe the exercife of 
powers hurtful to the parties, would at leaft be’ confiftent 
with the nature of the leafe. 

And, here, although farmers might not agree as to the 
belt mode of managing a farm, they would certainly unite 
in fixing on certain practices as improper, and not to be tele- 
rated. Thefe, when drawn out by intelligent men, we migh t 
diftinguifh as a prohibitory plan, applicable to all places, 
without diftin€tion. And they would operate,-as I fhould 
conceive it, 1. In reftraining tenants from what might be 
prejudicial to themfelves, as well as to the landlord, in thofe 
diftricts where the true principles of farming are not proper- 
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ly underftood: 2. They would, in all cafes, prevent a te- 
nant from committing an act of injuftice to the landlord, 
whether impelled to it by felf-intereft or ill-humour. 

Perhaps it might be poflible to go farther, and, in thofe 
diftri&ts where farming is little underftood, to prefcribe cer- 
tain pofitive rules, that would tend to lay the foundation of 
a better practice; though this is a matter that certainly re- 
quires to be managed with the utmoft caution and circum- 
fpection. 

Admitting, then, that.a general pofitive plan never can 
be framed, it becomes a very interefting queftion, whether 
a pofitive plan oe not be Jaid down for each farm at the 
commencement of a leafe? It is here that the great diffi- 
culty arifes ; for, on the one hand, if a plan, with fuperior 
advantages, can be adopted, Why fhould it not be done; 
while, on the other, fuch a plan feems to reduce the tenant 
to a mere cypher, to deprefs that knowlege, and damp the 
ardour by which the ftudy of agriculture is to be extended 
and improved ? 

This is a point, on which the paflions, as well as the inte- 
refts of thofe concerned, are likely to have confiderable in- 
fluence ; and therefore, the difcuffion of it, requires a pecu- 
liar degree of circumfpection. We muft take care, that our 
feelings do not miflead the judgment. For my own part, 
I muft confefs, were it poflible to prefcribe a plan of ma- 
nagement for each tenant in the kingdom, there would ftill 
remain, in my opinion, fcope enough for the judgment and 
abilities of the tenant; while the introduétion of a fet of 
men, neceflary for preparing fuch plans of management, 
would, in all likelihood, tend to render effential fervice to 
the fcience itfelf. 

I truft you will forgive thefe hints. I am confcious I have 
been venturing to {peak on a fubje&, of which I have no 
knowledge ; but I have done fo, with a view to turn the at- 
tention of your correfpondents to it ; fatisfied that it is one, 
in which the intereft of the country is materially concerned ; 
and from a fincere defire, to fee the form of a leafe fairly 
difcuffed by thofe who are beft able to examine its powers, 
as they affeé&t the agricultural intereft of the nation. Let 


this be my apology and my title to the attention of your cor- 
refpondents. Iam, &c. 


June 1801. A. B. 


FOR 





Intelligence relative to Sheep, &S'c. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Intelligence relative to Sheep, ec. 


As I live in a diftri&t where large flocks of fheep are kept, 
I will, if you deem it of fufficient confequence, occafionally 
tranfmit you, for your quarterly reports, an account of their 
ftate and condition, their number, compared to thofe of a 
full ftock, &c. In both thefe refpeéts, they were very much 
reduced, by the extreme feverity of the weather in 1799 
and 1800. Laft year, the lambs, in feveral fituations, did 
not reach the ufual number; but the fucceeding Winter hav- 
ing been very favourable, more than the ufual proportion of 
them have been fhorn. In the Autumn of 1800, many 
farmers kept moft of their draft ewes and wedders; yet, fo 
great was the mortality in the two feafons I have mentioned, 
that almoft all the paftures were much underftocked. The 
number of ewes, however, being greater than ufual, the 
quantity of lambs, weaned Jaft feafon, perhaps exceeded that 
at any other period within the memory of any man living ; 
and, if this and next Winter prove favourable, we will own 
that we never knew a fairer profpect of being able to obtain a 
full ftock for our hills. The flocks, in general, are at prefent 
very healthy, and in good condition ; but ftill, 1 apprehend, 
we will not be able, next Autumn, to fupply the markets 
with the ufual quantity of Highland theep. This Winter 
has, as yet, caufed but very fmall confumption of hay, for 
this kind of live ftock; and, as very little was ufed laft fea- 
fon, the quantity of that article, in moft parts of this dif- 
tri€t, is very confiderable; fo that, as turnips, and other 
kinds of food, are very plentiful in the adjoining cultivated 
and inclofed country, we entertain hopes of being able to bear 
a good deal of fevere weather, with fmaller lofs than is ge- 
nerally fuftained. I fhall now requeft leave to refer you to 
my letter of the ift inftant, and to fay, that, as a propor-— 
tion of the land I intend to improve, in the loweft parts of 
my farm, has been long nearly covered with ferns, coarfe 
grafs, and fome rufhes, I intended to pare and burn it; bat, 
on confulting fome tillage farmers on this and the other fub- 
jets mentioned below, I have found fuch diverfity of opi- 
nion, that I am induced to beg, mof earneftly, that fome ex- 
perienced men will, through the medium of your Magazine, 
favour me with their fentiments on paring and burning, 
and the time the land fhould be kept in tillage, ere it be re- 
turned to grafs ; and alfo with anfwers to the following que- 
ftions; viz. Whether, for fuch land as the above, lime or 
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marl is the moft beneficial manure, fuppofing the latter at 
about half the diftance of the former? Whether any ad- 
vantage has refulted from mixing quicklime with marl, or 
whether thefe manures fhould be applied feparately ? And 
whether, fuppofing lime and fuel extremely expenfive, {in- 
cluding long carriage), and limeftone pretty near, it would 
be moft beneficial to ufe lime, or unburnt limeflone reduced 
to a coatfe powder, if this operation could be performed ata 
cheap rate, by a machine near the (rather foft) limeftone rock? 
Nov. 1801. Pastor. 


TO THE CONDUCTORS OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 
On improving the Breed of Live Stock, 
GENTLEMEN, 

Havinc long entertained an opinion, that a Periodical 
Publication, calculated for the diffufion of rural knowledge, 
would prove of vaft utility, I heard of yours with much 
pleafure; and am happy in faying, that its perufal has afford- 
ed me highly ufeful and gratitying information. Befides its 
many valuable communications on hufbandry, from various 
parts of the kingdom, the intelligence refpecting the ftate 
and prices of the crops in thefe parts, together with thofe of 
cattle and fheep, cannot but be highly interefting to every 
farmer. May it prove highly conducive to the advantage of 
agriculture, in every parifh of-Great Britain and Ireland; 
and may her people foon declare, that you have ‘ duborsiil 
‘ well of your country! !’ But, would it not add to its 
utility, occafionally to publith fome communications on the 
important fubjects of breeding and managing live flock? 
‘The ingenious Peter Pindar fays, 

© For farriers fhou’d write on farcies and the yellows, , 

* Farmers on lands, rams, cows, fows, ploughs, and harrows. ’ 
And with what he ftates in thefe lines, I perfeCtly coincide; 
though no man living more heartily condemns other parts of 
his writings. 

About twelve years ago, Sir John Sinclair, Lord Hopetoun, 
and feveral others, moft laudably exerted themfelves, not only 
to introduce large flocks of theep, inftead of kyloes, upon 
the northern hills, but to have thofe fheep of an improved 
breed, and fuch as could produce finer wool than the common 
breeds of Highland fheep: and I fhall confider myfelf much 
favoured, if any of your readers will communicate, for 
infertion in your Magazine, an account of their fuccefs; par- 
ticularly, as to the produce of the Crofs between the Cheviot 
or any other Highland ewes, and South Down or Spanith 
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rams; not only as tothe increafed value of the fleece, but 
as to the improvement in the form of the fheep. Whether, 
where any of thefe defireable objeéts have been attained, 
their conftitutions have been impaired, or rendered unfit for 
Highland diftri€ts ; and, whether they have a greater pro- 
penfity to fatten, at an early age, than the original Highland 
breeds? If the mortality is greater among the croffed breeds 
than among others, I fhould be glad to know, at what period 
of their age the difference is greateft? Whether the pure 
Spanifh or South Down fheep. have been fairly tried upon 
any of our Highland paftures, and with what fuccefs? And in 
what degree the focieties for improving the breed of Cheviot 
fheep, without crofling, have attained their obje&? To in- 
creafe the value of the fleece and the carcafe, by improving 
the wool and the form of the fheep, without rendering them 
unfit for high and expofed paftures, feems the beft, or per- 
haps the only way, in which very extenfive diftricts in this 
kingdom can be made more ufeful to the proprietors and the 
community. Draining, indeed, has been recommended, and 
extenfively practifed; but I underitand that feveral Highland 
farmers, of great experience and refpectability, are now be- 
ginning to entertain fome doubts as to its utility. ‘The ad- 
vantages of this practice, on wet paflures, appear to me 
exceedingly obvious. But we ought to bend to facts; and, 
for my government, and that of others, I fhall be much 
obliged to any of your experienced readers, if they will be 
fo good as to favour me with their. opinion on this fubjeét, 
and with the reafons which have led to the doubts I have 
mentioned, 

The South Down fheep have the appearance of hardy and 
well-formed Highlanders; but, notwithflanding all I have 
heard in their favour, and all that has been wrote by Dr Parry, 
&c. in favour of the Spanifh fheep, I muit beg leave to fay, 
that I cannot yet believe any breed comparable to the new 
Leicefterfhire, for inclofed fituations and good land, Iam well 
aware of the fuperior value of the fleece of the Spanith breed, 
and of the increafe made to it, by the diftinguifhed abilities of 
our manufacturers ; but, until I receive a new light, I muft 
conclude that that is the moit profitable breed, even in a national 
point of view, whofe carcafe and fleece will raife the moft mo- 
ney in a fhort time, with a certain allowance of food, particu- 
larly when the difference is fo great as that between the breeds 
in queftion ; the Leicefterihire being fitter for the butcher, 
and much heavier, at fixteén to feventeen months old, than 
the other breeds, at near the age of three years ; which is a 
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moft important advantage, as the calls for human food are 
louder, and ought to be more regarded, than thofe for fine 
coats, The partiality of breeders fometimes throws obftacles 
in the way of fair experiments ; and I have heard, that even 
fome breeders of the Cheviot fheep have occafionally drawn 
conclufions in their favour, after trying them with the Lei- 
cefterfhire upon inclofed and produétive lands. That the 
South Down fheep may prove a ufeful breed upon inferior 
lands and expofed fituations, I think very likely ; and that 
the Cheviot fheep have been proved to be a valuable Highland 
breed, I readily admit; but, to inferior foils and Highland 
diftriéts, I would confine both ; at leaft, I fhould imagine that 
I was purfuing very improper management, were I to keep 
them upon rich paftures, when a fupply of the Leicefterfhire 
breed could be obtained. 

About two or three months ago, I read in a newfpaper a 
challenge from a gentleman of the county of Durham, to fhew 
the sabdaice of five of his cows, of the fhort horned breed, a- 

ainft that of any other five cows, in any perfon’s hand in the 
Ciiedial, for 500 guineas. By what criterion they are to be 
judged of, I know not ; but as it was fuppofed that neither 
weight nor fize would be the mark of merit, fome expeéta- 
tions were’ entertained that a moft excellent variety of the 
Weft Highland kyloe, or Galloway breed, would be their 
fuccefsful competitors. ‘The veteran owner, however, of the 
latter, (whofe modeftyhas hitherto prevented him from blazoning 
their merits), knowing the high fame of the Durham breeders, 
and the excellence of their cattle, cannot, I apprehend, be pre- 
vailed upon to fhew his little beafts; although they are extreme- 
ly handfome; get remarkably fat upon a fmall quantity of 
food in a fhort ipace of time; lay the fat very thick upon the 
rumps, fore chines, and other valuable parts; and are fold b 
the butchers at one halfpenny to a penny per lib. higher than 
the beef of large cattle. ‘Their not being brought to this fhew, 
is the more to be regretted, as it is underftood that fome 
graziers and breeders, of great judgment and experience, have 
given an opinion highly favourable to the beft breeds of ky- 
loes and Galloway cattle, and declared that they have not 
met that attention which their excellence deferves. On the 
proper criterion oe of a breed of cattle or fheep, and on 
the beft method of curing, or preventing the difeafe in the 


paps or udders of cows, by which graziers often lofe feverely, 
fhall be very thankful for the opinion of, fome of your ex- 
perienced readers. . 

* Dec. 1801. AncLus Pastor. 
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TO THE CONDUCTORS OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 


GENTLEMEN, 


I promifed, fome time ago, to furnifh you with extras 
from an Effay, tranfmitted to the Board off Agriculture, up- 
on the beft method of converting grafs land to tillage, and 
am extremely forry that the fulfilment of my promife hath 
been fo long delayed. ‘The fact is, the effay itfelf was ex- 
ees back from the Board; but that refpectable Body, pro- 
ably intending to ufe it in fome way themfelves, have not 
et complied with the directions given upon this fubjea. 
co therefore under the neceflity of makin the follow- 
ing extracts from the original fcroll, which, of courfe, ren- 
ders the queftion more imperfectly inveftigated. I enter- 


tain the hope, however, that the fentiments exprefled up- 
on this branch of hufbandry may be acceptable to your 
readers, and likewife be the means of inducing fome of the 
Board’s other correfpondents to tranfmit their thoughts to 
you, refpecting the important bufinefs under confideration. 
Iam yours, &c. N. 


Effay on the Queftion, * What are the Bef? Means of Convert. 
ing certain portions of Grafs Lands to Tillage, without exe 
haufting the Soil, and of returning the fame to Grafs, after a 
certain period, in an Improved State, or at leaft without In- 
jury :” Sent by the Committee of the Houfe of Lords to the 
Board of Agriculture, and to which Anfwers are requefted by 
the Board. 


* OLD MoTnER TERRA DELIGHTS IN VARIETY. * 


THE above queftion, under exifting circumftances, is of 

great importance ; for, upon the iffue of it, the public wel- 

fare, 

—_—_ 

* This diftinétion is ufed, vpon account of the two parts being conduéted by 
different perfons, 
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moft important advantage, as the calls for human food are 
louder, and ought to be more regarded, than thofe for fine 
coats. ‘The partiality of breeders fometimes throws obftacles 
in the way of fair experiments ; and I have heard, that even 
fome breeders of the Cheviot fheep have occafionally drawn 
conclufions in their favour, after trying them with the Lei- 
cefterfhire upon inclofed and produétive lands. That the 
South Down fheep may prove a ufeful breed upon inferior 
lands and expofed fituations, I think very likely ; and that 
the Cheviot fheep have been proved to be a valuable Highland 
breed, I readily admit; but, to inferior foils and Highland 
diftri&ts, I would confine both ; at leaft, I fhould imagine that 
I was purfuing very improper management, were I to ke 
them upon rich paftures, when a fupply of the Leicefterthire 
breed could be obtained. 

About two or three months ago, I read in a newfpaper a 
challenge from a gentleman of the county of Durham, to thew 
the produce of five of his cows, of the fhort horned breed, a- 
gainft that of any other five cows, in any perfon’s hand in the 
kingdom, for 500 guineas. By what criterion ~ are to be 
judged of, I know not ; but as it was fuppofed that neither 
weight nor fize would be the mark of merit, fome expeéta- 
tions were’ entertained that a moft excellent variety of the 
Weft Highland kyloe, or Galloway breed, would be their 
fuccefsful competitors. ‘The veteran owner, however, of the 
latter, (whofe modeftyhas hitherto prevented himfrom blazoning 
their merits), knowing the high fame of the Durham breeders, 
and the excellence of their cattle, cannot, I apprehend, be pre- 
vailed upon to fhew his little beafts; although they are extreme- 
ly handfome; get remarkably fat upon a fmall quantity of 
Prod in a fhort ipace of time; lay the fat very thick upon the 
rumps, fore chines, and other valuable parts; and are fold by 
the butchers at one halfpenny to a penny per lib. higher than 
the beef of large cattle. ‘Their not being brought to this thew, 
is the more to be regretted, as it is underftood that fome 
graziers and breeders, of great judgment and experience, have 
given an opinion highly favourable to the beft breeds of ky- 
loes and Galloway cattle, and declared that they have not 
met that attention which their excellence deferves. On the 
proper criterion to judge of a breed of cattle or fheep, and on 
the beft method of curing, or preventing the difeafe in the 
saps or udders of cows, by which graziers often lofe feverely, 
i fhall be very thankful for the opinion of. fome of your ex- 
perienced readers. ° 
* Dec. 1801. Anc.us Pastor. 
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TO THE CONDUCTORS OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 


GENTLEMEN, 


I promifed, fome time ago, to furnifh you with extraGs 
from an Effay, tranfmitted to the Board of Agriculture, up- 
on the beft method of converting grafs land to tillage, and 
am extremely forry that the fulfilment of my promife hath 
been fo long delayed. ‘The fact is, the effay itfelf was ex- 
ected back from the Board ; but that refpectable Body, pro- 
pably intending to ufe it in fome way themfelves, have not 
yet complied with the directions given upon this fubjec. 

am therefore under the neceflity of cui the follow- 
ing extracts from the original fcroll, which, of courfe, ren- 
ders the queftion more imperfectly inveftigated. I enter- 


tain the hope, however, that the fentiments expreffed up- 
on this branch of hufbandry may be acceptable to your 
readers, and likewife be the means of inducing fome of the 
Board’s other correfpondents to tranfmit their thoughts to 
you, refpecting the important bufinefs under confideration. 
Iam yours, &c. 


Effay on the Queftion, ‘ What are the Beff Means of Convert. 
ing certain portions of Grafs Lands to Tillage, without exe 
haufting the Soil, and of returning the fame to Grafs, after a 
certain period, in an Improved State, or at leaft without In- 
jury :’ Sent by the Committee of the Houfe of Lords to the 
Board of Agriculture, and to which Anfwers are requefted by 
the Board. 


* OLD MoTHER TERRA DELIGHTS IN VARIETY." 


THE above queftion, under exifting circumftances, is of 

great importance ; for, upon the iffue of it, the public wel- 

fare, 
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* This diftinétion is ufed, upon account of the two parts being conduéted by 
different perfons, 
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fare, and, the profperity of agriculture, materially depend. 
‘It is gefterally underftood by political ceconomifts, that Bri- 
tain, on an average of years, does not raife a fufficient 
quantity of grain for the confumption of the inhabitants ; 
which neceflarily caufes a great dependence upon foreign 
countries for making up the deficiency, and entails a heavy 
charge upon the nation, whenever a failure of the crop pre- 
vails to any extent. ‘The obje& of the Committee of the 
Houfe of Lords, is therefore of a meritorious nature. If, 
by a partial change in our rural fyftem, the public could be 
fufficiently fupplied with the neceflaries of life, the wifdom, 
‘gained’at the expence of two years fcarcity, would not_ pro- 
‘bably be too high purchafed. 

In the courfe cf profeffional praétice, it has perhaps fall- 
en to my lot to break up a greater quantity of grafs land than 
many in my line have done; confequently, it may be prefumed, 
that what I am going to ftate upon the fubjeét will at leaft de- 
ferve fome confideration. ‘Though not drefled in gaudy at- 
tire, or arranged according to the formal rules of compofi- 
tion, (circumftances hardly reconcileable with the fituation 
of the practical agriculturift), yet, if what I am going to 
urge throws light upon the bufinefs before the Board, or 
proves afefui to the Public, thefe defe&s, I truft, will be 
found comparatively of little importance. 

From repeated obfervations upon Englifh hufbandry, I 
have long entertained an opinion, that an immenfe national 
lofs is fuflained, in confequence of fuch large portions of 
Jand, efpecially in the midland and weftern counties, being 
exclufively kept in grafs; and that an addition to the ftock 
_of provifions in the country, perhaps to the extent of one 
third, would be the infallible confequence of breaking up 
thefe lands by the plough; while an equal advantage would 
be gained from laying down the old tillage lands to grafs, 
and renovating them by the plough, after they have been 
refrefhed and reftored to fertility by a ceflation of la- 
bour. ‘That the old tillage lands are, in general, exhaufted 
and worn out, mult be acknowledged by every perfon who at- 
tentively examines the feveral crops which they carry ; and, 
that the old paftures would produce as much grafs, after 
carrying a few corn crops, and being difciplined by she plough, 
as they do in their prefent ftate, I confider as equally cer- 
tain, though perhaps it will not be fo unanimoufly acknow- 
ledged.. The ardent defire manifefted by the greateft part of 
proprietors, to preferve their grafs lands, may have been 
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founded upon caufes originally good and fubftantial, though 
it is demonttrable, that a total alteration of that fyftem would 
now be attended with mfinite advantage, both to them and 
to the public. It would occafion a vait increafe of the ne- 
ceffaries of life: it would, in many inftances, double the 
amount of rent-rolls; it would afford employment to an ad- 
ditional number of people ; and, from the extraordinary quan- 
tity of manure neceflarily produced, the moft barren waftes 
would be rendered fertile and produdlive. 

‘The refolutions of the Board, however, do not require 
the fubjeét to be fo extenfively inveftigated. 1 propofe, 
therefore, to confine myfelf entirely to the queftion fent to 
them by the Committee of the Houfe of Lords, to wit, In 
what way can grafs land be converted to tillage, and reftor- 
ed to grafs, after carrying a few crops of grain, without 
being deteriorated and injured? In offering my opinion u 


pP- 


on this queftion, I fhall, in the firf place, make a few pre- 
liminary remarks applicable to the propofed converfion, in 
every fituation and circumflance: 2d/y, 1 fhall difeufs the 
queftion itfelf in five chapters, each comprehending the va- 
rious procefles of labour neceffary to be carried on upon the 


refpective foils mentioned by the Board, from the time the 
land is broken up, till it is again fown down with grafs feeds; 
and thefe chapters fhall be fubdivided into fections, agreeable 
to the feveral articles fpecified in the Board’s advertifement : 
Laftly, 1 thall conclude with a general ftatement of the ad- 
vantages that may reafonably be expected to proceed from 
adopting the meafures recommended. 

Land, which has lain for a confiderable time in grafs, is, 
in every fituation, with difficulty, brought into a proper ara- 
ble ftate; becaufe the roots of the natural graffes retain 
fuch a hold of the earth, that artificial plants cannot ei- 
ther thrive, or be productive, till they are completely 
eradicated or deftroyed. ‘This difficulty prevails in differ- 
ent degrees, according to the nature of the foil which is 
cultivated ; for, upon light and mellow foils, a deitruétion 
of the grafs roots is, comparatively, attained with great facili- 
ty, and corn crops may be gained for a feries of years at far 
lefs expence, than upon every variety of foils that are clayey, 
or incumbent upon a clofe and retentive bottom. But though 
corn crops may, in the firft inflance, be more advantayzeouf- 
ly cultivated upon fome foils than upon others; yet, no foil 
whatever can be reftored to grafs without injury, far lefs 
in an improved ftate, without being previoully complete- 
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ly fummer-fallowed, .or fuffieiently cleaned by a fallow crop, 
as the nature of the foil and other circumftances require. 

It is from negle€ting this radical work, that grafs land, 
after being ploughed for corn crops, and then reftored to 
grafs, is, in too many inftances, confiderably deteriorated by 
the previous converfion. The general richnefs of land that 
has been depaftured with cattle and fheep for a length of 
time, holds out a {trong temptation to thofe who are in pof- 
feffion of it to perfift in raifing corn crops, till the ground is 
fo foul that it is hardly pra€ticable to clean it effectually in 
the courfe of a fingle feafon. In fome cafes, this has led to 
a continuance of the ancient practice of leaving the land to 
feed itfelf ; and, in others, to caufe it to be dubbed with a 
thick covering of hay-feeds, which are feldom calculated to 
ftock the ground with plants capable of returning a fuit- 
able produce. Even where the land has been fallowed, 


the ground, from being fo dirtied beforeharid, could not be 
thoroughly cleaned in one year; and hence {mall feeds, fuch 
as any of the varieties of clover, ftand a chance of being 
exterminated. 

_ It is confiftent with my perfonal knowledge, that many 
fields of old grafs land have been confiderably injured, in 


confequence of the plough being admitted; and this en- 
tirely from neglecting to ufe the neceflary means for ex- 
tirpating the aboriginal inhabitants. Similar circumftances, 
in all probability, laid the foundation of that ftrong averfion, 
entertained by the majority of Englifh proprietors, againft 
fuch admiffion: Nor does this excite furprife,; for a good 
pafture field is certainly a treafure that ought to be carefully 
guarded. What I contend for, is, that it is perfectly praéti- 
cable to convert fuch lands to tillage, and reftore them to 
grafs, after carrying a few crops, without diflipating the 
original treafure contained in them. Ploughing the land, at 
proper intervals, will never reduce or curtail its natural value, 
provided the management, in the interim, be executed in 
what is called a hufbandman-like manner.’ 

When I firft broke up old grafs land (about eighteen years 
ago), it appeared to me, that fuch lands (they were chief- 
ly of thofe foils characterifed as clay and loam) being in a 
very rich ftate, were capable of carrying a round of corn 
crops, with common culture ; and that it was early enough 
to fallow them, when they required to be invigorated by ma- 
nure. Under the influence of this opinion, I fought on 
with crops of oats and barley alternately ; which, from the 
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quantity of labour required, occafioned me, in fome years, 
to mifs the barley crop almoft altogether, while a heavy ex- 
pence attended the different operations. Senfible, at laft, 
that I was in a wrong path, I changed my fyftem en- 
tirely ; and, by introducing fummer fallow in the fecond 
year, I can with confidence maintain, that the change has 
been attended with great advantage. In this way, the tenant 
is expofed to the lofs attendant upon an unproductive fallow, 
perhaps three years earlier than by the other; but is amply - 
repaid by the fuperior crops produced in the fucceeding years, 
independent of the diminution of labour during the time 
the land remains in tillage. 


CHAPTER I. 


€ CLAY IN ALL ITS DISTINCTIQNS, AND SOILS TOO STRONG OR 
TOO WET FOR TURNIPS.’ 


Every variety of elay land is difficult to cultivate, though, 
in favourable besfons, under the hand of an expert culti- 
vator, fome of thefe varieties are perhaps more productive 
than the richeft free foils. The grain produced upon them, 
is generally of fuperior quality ; and they are conftitution- 
ally adapted to the growth of wheat, which may be raifed to 
a greater extent than is practicable upon light lands. The 
management, however, is always expenfive ; and, in parti} 
cular years, the crops are very critical and hazardous. 
Hence, lefs rent can be paid by the tenant, in proportion 
to the value of the produce, than when he poffeffes foils of 
a lefs expenfive and hazardous nature. 

No kind of foil requires to be oftener renovated by the 
plough than clay; efpecially, if it be of a thin nature, or 
incumbent upon a firm clofe bottom. The beft grafs, in 
fuch cafes, is got during the firft year after being fown 
down, while the roots are creeping upon the furface, and 
not obftruéted by the poverty and fterility of the fubfoil. 
An improvement, comparatively fmall, is gained by keep- 
ing this variety long in grafs; and the greateft profit is 
uniformly derived from an alternate fyftem. Rich clays 
will progreffively improve, while kept in grafs, though in 
an inferior degree to thofe foils of a drier and lefs obfti- 
nate nature. Hence, all clays ought to be often broke up 
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with the plough, and reftored again to grafs, after being 
cropped for a few years. 


Secrion I. 
© Rotation of Crops proper to be adopted upon firong Soils.’ 


When clay land is converted to tillage, the firft crop, in es 
very cafe, ought to be oats 5, and this grain, being an excellent 
forager, will uniformly yicld a greater return than any other, 
till the furface is completely reduced, and the natural graffes 
are extirpated. As the goodnefs of the crop depends much 
upon the finenefs of the mould, every exertion ought to be 
uied in harrowing qwe//: ploughing before froft, is the chief 
mean of accomplifhing this operation effeétually. In harrow- 
ing, the horfes ought to be driven repeatedly along the ridge, 
till the furface is in fome meafure broken, when cro/s-harrowe 
ing may be reforted to. I have feen' old grafs lands that re- 
quired eight or nine double times of the harrows, before the 
were put in any thing like a decent ftate; but this feldom oc- 
curs, unlefs in feafons where little froft has prevailed, or where 
the foil is {trongly bound together with the roots of the grafs, 
or other fubftances which have pre-occupied it. 

‘The moft advantageous practice is, to fummer-fallow the 
land during the fecond year, which, upon clay foils, I deci- 
fively recommend as abfolutely neceflary, both for the intereft 
of the tenant, and the future management of the ground. 
Repeated trials have confirmed the fentiments offered upon 
this head; and I am fatisfied that heavy land cannot be 
brought into a proper cultivateable ftate, or corn crops profit 
ably raifed, even during the fhorteft courfe,. unlefs this radical 
meafure is reforted to.. Befides, I have always found the grub 
worm a dangerous foe in the fecond and third years, and in- 
deed during every fubfequent year, till the land was fallowed. 
This defiructive infec abounds particularly in grafs fields of the 
variety now under confideration ; and I know no other mode 
of extirpating it, but by ploughing the ground in the Summer 
months, or paring and burning the furface. Another circum- 
ftance, that occafions an early fallow to be necefiary, is the 
quantity of thiftles and other trumpery, which ufually occupy 
all grafs land, effectually preventing artificial crops from thriv- 
ing, fo long as they remain undeftroyed. I may only add, 
that the fallow fhould be given in the moft perfec ftyle; 
perhaps feven or eight furrows will be required, ~ = 
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before Winter. Rolling, harrowing, and hand-picking, till the 
foil is well pulverized and cleaned, ought not to be fpared; 
atid a'drefling of lime may be adminiftered as early in the 
feafon as circumftances will permit. Dung will not be re- 
quired, unlefs the foil is of an inferior variety ; for, by lying 
fo long in grafs, a ftore of vegetable and animal tubftances will 
be accumulated fufficient for carrying on the growth of plants 
for feveral years. 

If the above operations are all completed in due time, and 
the feafon continues favourable, wheat may be fown ; but, in 
cafe circumftancés prevent fowing earlier than the middle of 
Otober, it will be fully more advantageous to delay that work 
to the Spring months; as the land, from being completely 
wrought, will be apt to throw out the young plants, unlefs 
they are well rooted before Winter, when vegetation experis 
ences a temporary ftoppage. From repeated trials, I can 
fafely recommend February as being’a good month for fowing 
wheat upon well drefled land, and,.it it were not for the 
chance of imiffing a feed time then, I would fay, that the fow- 
ing of wheat upon fallow, under the above circumftances, 
aught always to be delayed till the Spring feafon arrives. 

The crop, which, with the greatelt propriety, can be taken 
after wheat, is Beans, drilled and horie-hoed.. The working 
of this crop will reftore the land to the iike good order ‘as 
when fummer-fallowed, if due care is beftowed upon the 
different hoeings. ‘Two ploughings ought to be given before 
the beans are fown ; the firft acrois, and the fecond in length 
of the ridge. ‘The intervals neceflary for admitting a com- 
plete horfe-hoeing, are twenty-feven inches ; and the ground 
ought to be finely harrowed before the beans come above the 
furface. 

The laft crop that I recommend, is Barley, accompanied 
with grafs feeds, for which either two or three ploughings 
may be given, according to the ftate of the weather. I am 
much inclined to think, that a good barley tilth is the beft 
bed for grafs feeds, efpecially if the land 1s to remain for a 
long period in grafs. When feeds are fown among wheat, 
they feldom get a fufficient hold of the ground; and though 
they may thrive for one crop, they are apt to die out in a 
fecond or third feafon. If this be the cafe with them when 
fown with fallow wheat, matters muft be much worfe, when 
fown with wheat fucceeding beans. In nine cafes out of ten, 
grafs feeds will not thrive under fuch management. 

According 
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According to the above rotation, not more than five years 
are required for accomplifhing the feveral proceffes of con- 
verting grafs land to tillage, and laying it down again in an. 
improved ftate.—I fay improved ; for, if the different operations 
are executed in a hufbandman-like manner, the ground will 
carry as much grafs, if not more, than it could do previous 
to the converting of it to tillage. But the improvement 
would ftill be greater, if feven years elapfed before it was 
returned to grafs, inftead of five years, as now defcribed. 
If wheat was taken the fifth year, inftead of barley, and a 
fecond drefling of fummer-fallow given during the fixth 
year, accompanied with a moderate quantity of dung, and the 
ground fown in the feventh year with barley and feeds, the 
improvement would, in every refpe€t, be complete, and the 
land greatly benefited by the extenfion of the rotation *. 


Section II. 
* Draining.’ 


Ir the land propofed for tillage, contains either fpouts or 
fprings, it is abfolutely neceflary, to infure good crops, that 
the 


* Note by one of the Conductors. 


While we decidedly recommend this mode, as being beft calculated to promote 
the intended objeét, we cannot avoid noticing a remark made upon the review of 
Colonel Fullarton’s letter, given in our laft Number; and that chiefly becaufe 
it proceeded from a quarter eminently entitled to much refpeét upon every que- 
ftion conneéted with the improvement of practical hufbandry. Our readers will 
remember, that the Colonel propofed to fow his grafs feeds without the interven- 
tion of fummer-fallow, which our reviewer reprobated ; and recommended a five 
courfe fhift, viz. oats, fallow, wheat, beans, barley with grafs feeds. It is obvious, 
that a fhift of this nature is as extenfive as the Board’s advertifement will permit ; 
and that, though continuing aration for a greater number of years would be high- 
ly beneficial, particularly by allowing time to prepare the land for grafs feeds, 
yet that it is inconfiftent with the terms of the queftion propofed to public cons 
fideration. In this light the bnfinefs is viewed by the author of the above effay, 
and in much the fame way was it confidered by the public in general. We un- 
derftand, however, that it was remarked by the gentleman alluded to, that the 
courfe recommended by our reviewer, was incomplete ; becaufe the ground would 
be in faperior condition if a fecond fallow was given, and grafs feeds fown with 
barley upon that fallow: a point upon which, abftraétly confidered, there can 
be no difpute. But did he refleét, whether fuch an extended rotation was prac- 
ticable under the terms of the Board’s advertifement, or whether two failows 
would be allowed by Englifh landlords, nine tenths of whom confider one une 
produétive fallow as too much? Before an opinion can be judicioufly given upoa 
any fubjeét, all its bearings ought to be cautioufly inveftigated, left an error be 
committed fomething fimilar to that of an eminent land doétor, who fagaciouf- 
epeenan, that a nine-courfe fhift fhould be praétifed during a fix years 
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the fame be properly drained, either previoufly to the oat 
crop, or in the feafon when fummer-fallow is given. This 
is almoft a preliminary ftep to every improvemient, and 
the negleét would prove vaftly detrimental to every other 
operation. 

All clay lands require to be carefully ‘ griped ’ each time 
they are ploughed, fo as the furface moifture may be inftant- 
ly carried off. They hold water like a cup, and are greatly 
injured whenever this neceflary practice is neglected. 


Section III. 
* Paring and Burning.’ 


I cannot recommend paring and burning upon a clay foil, 
unlefs where the furface carries a rough coarfe fwatd, and 
cannot be eafily brought into cultivation by the ordinary 
modes of labour: But I beg leave to fay, that I give an opi- 
nion with difidence upon this head, not being experimentally 
acquainted with thefe operations, as they are feldom prac- 
tifed in this country, and not neceflary upon the lands I have 
cultivated. 


Secrion IV. 


© The depth to which grafs land foould, at firft breaking up, be 
ploughed.’ 


Tue firft ploughing fhould be given tolerably deep ; or, in 
the ploughman’s language, the furrow fhould have a fhoulder, 
fo as the harrows may get hold of it, and° raife a fufficient 
mould for covering the feed. Perhaps cafting the ridges, i. e. 
ploughing two at a time, is the moft effectual way upon 
heavy-lands, and great pains ought to be ufed in forming the 
open or water-futrow betwixt the ridges, fo as the ground 
may remain dry. The land ought to be carefully turned over 
by the plough, and not left ftanding on edge, which is vety 
prejudicial to the harrowing, and encourages the growth of 
grafs and weeds among the crop. Ploughing old grafs land 
is at all times a fevere operation, and tries the abilities of the 
ploughman, and the ftrength of his cattle, more than any 
ether branch of aration. 
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SEcTION V. 


© The forts and quantities of grafs feeds for each kind of foil, and 
whether to be provided by landlord or tenant.’ 


Ir the ground is intended for immediate pafture, the feeds 
ought to be fown thick, fo as a clofe bite may be got at once. 
Pafture grafs can hardly be too thick, as the conftant feeding 
upon it prevents the clofenefs of the roots from being in 
the fmallef{ manner injurious to their growth. When land 
is intended for hay, a different management is neceflary, or 
the grafs would not grow to any length. Upon rich clays for 
pafture, I would recommend 12 lib. white clover, 4 lib. red 
citto, 4 lib. trefoil, and three pecks of good rye grafs, to be 
fown, per acre; and thefe feeds, I venture to a if properly 
covered, will give a clofe {ward, at once, and afford different 
grafles at different periods of the feafon. Upon inferior 
foils, it may be proper to fow a greater quantity of rye grafs 
and trefoil, and lefs white clover. Perhaps a buthel of rye 
grafs, § lib. trefoil, 8 lib. white clover, and 4 lib. red ditto, 
will afford as much grafs as thefe lands can produce. 

If the tenant is to poffefs the land after being laid down 
to grafs, he may fafely be trufted with providing the feeds; 
but if the land is to revert to the proprietor at the expiration 
of the term when aration ceafes, then the grafs-feeds ought, 
under every confideration, to be furnifhed by him, the tenant 
being taken bound to harrow or cover them in with his laft 
corn crop. 


Secrion VI. 


* Whether it is bef to mow or feed the grafs in the firft year 
after laying down.’ 

I apprehend, that to mow or cut the grafs the firft year, 
would be utterly deftru€tive to its future improvement ; be- 
fides, different feeds are required in thefe different cafes. If 
the land is intended to remain in grafs, I am decidedly of 
opinion, that the fcythe ought not to be introduced. 


Section VII. 


* The manuring which may be neceffary.’ 


i have already faid, that, if the land is to be ploughed for 
only five years, no manure is neceflary, unlefs a drefling of 
lime is to be confidered in that light. Upon old grafs land, 
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lime operates with double energy, that it does in every other 
cafe, as it has fuch a quantity of matter to ftimulate. The 
appiication of calcareous ftimulants is therefore of the greateft 
importance ; and a full dofe, perhaps to the extent of 250, 
or even 300 bufhels, may be profitably adminiftered. Lime, 
however, differs fo much in ftrength, that an inquiry ought 
always to be made into its qualities, previous to the applica- 
tion. 

If the rotation is to be extended to feven years, a drefling 
with dung is recommended in the fixth year. The neceflary 
.quantity of well rotten dung may be ftated at fourteen double 
loads per acre, each weighing about one ton, which, if proper! 
{pread and incorporated with the earth, will be fully fufficient. 


Section VIII. 


© The principle on which an increafe of rent ought to be efii- 
mated, where permiffion may be granted to break up old paf= 


ture now under leafe.’ 


The principle, upon which rent ought to be eftimated, muft 
vary according to the foil, condition, and fituation of the land 
propofed to be broken up. It ig obvious, that the expence of 
labour and management, in evefy cafe, will be nearly equal, 
unlefs where draining is required ; whereas a very material 
difference may take place in the quantity, as well as in the 
value of the produce. One general principle, however, may 
be laid down, fo wit, that old pafture lands are capable of 
paying double rent for five years after being broken up, pro- 
vided that the ftraw or fodder is at the difpofal of the tenant. 
According to the rotation mentioned for five years, no ma~ 
nure is neceflary, (confequently, the whole ftraw would be at 
the tenant’s difpofal), except it be for the thin clay foils; and 
thofe, it is believed, will be among the firft that are broken 
up. If the rotation fhall be extended to feven years, and this 
is earneftly recommended, then the manure neceflary in the 
fixth year, will be equal to one half of the ftraw that is 
raifed during the rotation; of courfe, the rate of rent ought 
to be leffened. ; 

When I {peak of double rent, it is proper to explain, that 
under this is included the burdens payable’ by the tenant, 
fuch as tithes and poor rates. it is obvious, that the former 
would be increafed, at leaft, in a threefold degree ; for, if 
taken in kind, five bufhels per acre would, in all probability, 
be exacted from eath’crop. It is, no doubt, the fame to the 
tenant, whether this quantum of corn, or the value thereof, 
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is paid to the landlord or tithe-holder ; but it would affe&t, in 
a material degree, the rate of rent he was otherwife capable 
of paying to the former. If the rent of the pafture land 
may, upon an average, be calculated at 40s. per acre, in- 
cluding all public burdens, then the fame land is capable of 
aying 4l. per acre when converted to tillage; but if five 
Pathels per acre were exigible for tithe, taking them only at 
4s. per bufhel on an average of years, then the landlord’s 
fhare of the tillage rent would amount only to 3]. per acre, 
upon the fuppofition that the old tithe was fuflicient for de- 
fraying the increafed rate of other public burdens. If tithes 
were valued before the land is broken up, it is clear that 15s. 
would be gained by the landlord upon each acre, on the fup- 
pofition that the grafs tithe, modus, or agiftment, does not ex- 
ceed 5s. per acte, which is prefumed to be more than what 
is prefently paid. 
[To be concluded in next Number.) 


FOR *THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


LETTER IX 


Stri@tures on Farm-Management near London, in a feries of 
Letters to a Friend. . 


(Continued from Vol. Il. No. 8. page 378.) 


Auguft 1799. 

I sHALL now endeavour to point out the plan which I fhould 
be difpofed to follow, for improving an eftate fimilar to yours, 
if it were my property, or if I held it by a long leafe, with 
freedom to manage it according to my own judgment. 

Three chief rules of management, I hold to be the found- 
ation of all good hufbandry; and, upon thefe, the whole of 
what follows is grounded. 

1. Nature, or the foil, loves variety in its produCtions ; at 
leaft, experience fhews, that foils always produce moft abun- 
dantly when the crops they are made to bear are varied. 

2. Give the foil as much as poffible, and take from it as 
Kittle as you can; that is, manure it frequently and judiciouf- 
ly, both by pafturage, and by dung and other manures, and 
never take fucceilive crops of grain. 
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3. Keep your foil always as free from weeds as poffible, 
and never permit them to fhed their feeds. ‘This is to be done 
by regularly interpofed fallows and drilled crops, and by in- 
duftrious hand-weeding. 

Two diftin& objets muft be attended to, in the manage- 
ment of land fuch as yours, under an improved fyftem of huf- 
bandry, to bring it into its utmoft ftate of productibility, and 
to preferve it continually in that moft profitable ftate. ‘The 
foil which has been exhaufted by conftant tillage, muft be re- 
ftored to its productivenefs, by means of pafturage; and that 
which has become foul, by continual haying or croping, muft 
be cleaned by proper tillage. In both cafes, the. greatly in- 
creafed produce, which will immediately follow from the ad- 
option of this improving fyftem ‘of hufbandry, will more than 
overpay any extraordinary expence which may be incurred ; 
and afterwards, this improved produétibility will be kept up 
continually in its utmoft vigour, at lefs expence than is occa- 
fioned by the prefent exceflively inferior fyitem. 

In both cafes, an indifpenfably requifite preliminary is, that 
the fields be effe€tually freed from internal wetnefs, by under- 
draining ; and completely preferved from the ftagnation of 
furface water, by laying the ridges or lands judicioufly, and 
by careful water-furrowing at every fucceflive operation, as 
already directed, when treating of the fallow procefs. 

In an improving fyftem of managing land which has 
been exhaufted by long tillage, the. firft obje& is, to get it 
made as clean from weeds as poffible, and then to lay it off in 
grafs, that its productive powers may be renovated by means 
of pafturage. For accomplifhing the former of thefe great 
objects, every year as large a portion of this land as there is 
dung to go over completely, is to be fallowed in the moft pers 
feé&t manner poflible, as already directed. After this thorough- 
ly cleaning fallow, wheat is to be fown in the ufual manner, 

Or, perhaps, it might be better to fow the wheat in drills, 
having intervals of fix or nine inches between the rows. In 
this way, there is opportunity left to hand-hoe the intervals, 
and to hand-weed the rows, Another way has been practifed 
in fome plages, which is, to dibble the wheat in regular rows, 
having the fame intervals as in drilling ; and this equally ad- 
mits of hand-hoeing and weeding, In both of thefe, a great 
deal of feed is faved, confiderably more than is fuflicient to 
cover the additional expence. In both, a kind of horfe-hoe is 
ufed by fome hufbandmen, to clean the intervals ; and that 

and- 
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labour. I have here mentioned thefe modes of fowing, 
but without atttmpting to enter into the details of either 
practice, or to give any opinion refpecting their advantages 
or difadvantages, as I have had no experience of either. In 
one inftance only, I have feen a growing crop of drilled wheat, 
which looked extremely well, and which the farmer told me 
anfwered excellently. 

In whichever way the wheat has been managed, the land muft 
be fown with grafs feeds in the following Spring, before the 
wheat has planted out, or ti/lered, as we call it, fo as to cover 
the ground toe clofely. When the wheat has been fown in 
the ufual manner by hand, the grafs feeds muft be covered 
by means of a light harrow. If the wheat has been either 
drilled, or dibbled in rows, tNe grafs feeds will be effectually 
covered by the hand-hoeing. In both cafes, the land fhould 
be rolled ; but that muft not be done while the foil is in any 
degree wet, 

‘The kinds and quantities of grafs feeds which I would re- 
commend for laying your land off in pafturage, are, as fol- 
lows, to each ftatute acre: A bufhel anda half of clean drefs- 
ed Loncon rye-grafs, * twelve pounds of white clover, twelve 
pounds cf trefoil or yellow clover, and two or three pounds 
of rib grafs, or narrow leafed plantain. Parfley is faid to be 
exceedingly grateful to fheep, and even to have a very powet- 
ful effeét in curing them of fome difeafes to which they are 
liable, particularly the rot. It might therefore be advifeableé 
to add to the foregoing pafturage mixture, two or three 
pounds of parfley feed for each acre. 

All thefe feeds muft be very carefully mixed together be- 
fore fowing. Some hufbandmen mix the whole parcel to+ 
gether at once. Others think it more advifeable to mix 
only at a time as much as will fow about an acre. ‘Thefe 
allege that, as the clover feeds are much heavier than the 
feeds of rye-grafs, the former are apt to fink to the bottom 
of the heap, and that the land is thereby unequally fur- 
nifhed with the different kinds ; that which is firft fown hav- 
ing too little, and that which is laft, too much, of the clover 
feeds. 

When all are mixed together at one time, it muft be done 
on the barn or granary floor, and the heap frequently turned 


over . 


* Note by one of the Conductors, 


This quantity of -rye-grafs is too much by one third, ¢fpecially when accom 
panied by fuch an uncommon proportion of clover. N. 
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over vith fhovels, to mix them intimately together. When 
they ae to be mixed only in fmall parcels, the different kinds 
are taken to the field in feparate bags, and a proportional 
quantity of each is mixed by hand in the lowing fheet, each 
time the ower is fupplied. A ftill different practice was for- 
merly followed, in au parts of this country. The rye grafs 
feed was frft fown, by itfelf, over the whole field ; and then 
the other kinds of feeds, by going a fecond time over the 
land. 

For two or three fucceflive years, after the wheat has been 
cut, the land which has been laid off in grafs, in the manner 
juft direéted, is to be paftured with fheep. One cow or 

ullock to every five or fix acres, in addition to the theep 
ftock, may not be amifs. It is obferved, that animals, of 
different kinds, affect the rank grafs, which we call feth, that 
grows where the dung of another kiod has dropped; but 
avoid that which grows among the dung of their own kind. 
Befides, different kinds of animals prefer different kinds of 
plants. By this mixture of ftock, the pafture will certainly 
be eaten to greateft advantage. 

In the management of pafturage, I would recommend a 
fucceffional flock, and a feries of pafture fields, fo as to give 
three fhifts. ‘Thus, the fattening flock is to get the top 
of the pafture firft broken upon. Before the pafture is 
eaten too bare, this flock is to be remoyed into a fecond field 
of freth grafs; and is to be followed on the firft field by the 
keeping flock. Before the fecond field is too bare, the fatten- 
ers are to be removed into the third, and the keepers into 
the fecond. While thefe two flocks are employed in this 
fhift, in eating the fecond and third fields, the firft field 
has time to get again into full herbage. It is certainly need- 
lefs to enlarge on this courfe, as the principles and practice 
are both fufficiently obvious. 

‘One practice, in the management of pafture lands, I would 
very ftrongly recommend. I have uniformly followed it my- 
felf, and am thoroughly fenfible of its beneficial effeéts. It 
is, regularly to cut down all weeds, that {pring up in the 
fields in fpite of the flock, before they get into feed. This is 
by no means expenfive ; as two or three children are fuffici- 
ent to keep down the weeds of a large pafture farm. And 
it is an old, and true proverb in hufbandry, that ‘ once /ved- 
f ing caufes feven years weeding.’ 

‘The three years pafturage, above recommended, will very 
greatly ameliorate the foil, and enable it to produce heavy 
and profitable corn crops in future. And, after it, the land 
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may again be taken up to advantage, in a regular cowfe of 
hufbandry, according to the following plan, which nay be 
termed the improving rotation. 

In early Spring, or during Winter, the pafture Ly is to 
be once ploughed, throwing two ridges or lands nto one, 
unlefs very fubjeét to be flooded by furface water. On this, 
fow oats. But, in my opinion, your fpecies or vanety of oats 
is very bad. I would recommend that you fhoald get, for 
your firft crop, a quantity of what are here called Angus oats, 
fufficient to fow the whole of this newly broken up ley.. In 
after years, the produce of this will ferve very well to fow 
again; but you ought every year to procure one quarter of 
the fame kind, as new feed. ‘The produce of this, fet apart, 
will fuffice for fowing the whole oat crop of the fucceeding 
year. And this practice, regularly followed, will always in- 
fure you a good kind of oats, and an abundant produce. 
Befides, the produce of thefe Angus oats will foon bear a 
high price in your neighbourhood, when the farmers around 
come to obferve their fuperior produ€tiyenefs, and far more 
valuable quality, 

After the oats are fown, they muft be thoroughly harrowed 
in; the harrows going alternately end-long of the lands or 
ridges, and acrofs them *; and finally finifhing off, by end- 
long harrowing. In the next place, water-furrowing and 
Lialewendhihes wherever neceffary to carry off the furface 
water, muft be carefully performed. Indeed, this neceffary 
operation is-never to be negleéted, even for a day, on your 
{trong retentive foil. 

If you propofe to cut your oat crop with the fcythe, the 
land muft be finifhed off by a heavy fmooth roller, ‘This 
lays the furface {mooth and even, and admits the fcythe to 
act with freedom and eafe. Ido not, on the whole, approve 
of mowing any kind of grain; but it may anfwer fully better 
for oats, Sen for any other kind. For wheat, beans, or peas, 
it ought never to be attempted. 

In this improving courfe, after the oat crop is removed 
from the ground, it is to be ploughed as foon as poffible, as 4 

reparative for a perfeét fallow; and this is to be conducted 
in the manner already dire€ted in a former letter. 

On this fallow, well dunged, wheat is to be fown, as be- 
fore; and, in the Spring, grafs feeds for pafture, as formerly 


directed. | 
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© Note by one of the Conauéors. 
Upon clay foils, it is neceflary to harrow twice in length, before croffing can 
be attempted; fometimes oftenere N. 
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In a former P94 of this letter, as originally tranfmitted to 
you, I advifed to follow this wheat crop with drilled beans, 
and thefe with barley, previous to fowing off the fecond time 
into pafture : But, on more mature reflection, I now think it 
would be greatly preferable to get the land again into paf- 
ture, as quickly as poffible. This fecond courfe of pafturage, 
perfifted in as before for three years, will have completely 
reftored the land to its full vigour, for producing every kind 
of crop to the utmoft advantage; and it will for ever con- 
tinue fo, if managed on proper principles; which fhall be 
afterwards explained as clearly as I can. To render thefe 
fucceflive operations more obvious, which may very properly 
be termed the improving courfe for old tillage lands, I thall 
enumerate them in the following lift : 
1. year, Perfedt fallow, dunged. 
— Wheat, fown with pafture feeds. : 

Pafture, 
Ditto. 
Ditto, 
Oats. 
Perfe& fallow, dunged. 
Wheat, fown with pafture feeds. 
Patture. 
Ditto. 

Il. Ditto. 

12. Oats. 

I would recommend to follow exaétly the fame mode of 
hufbandry, for improving the common-field land, after it 
has been inclofed and fubdivided into regular fields. The 
nature of the foil, in your common-field lands, feems to me 
pretifely the fame with that of the home fields, or old in- 
clofures ; only lefs productive at prefent, owing to having 
been even worfe cultivated. But, by the fyftem of improving 
hufbandry, I am convinced they will become equally good, 
after the double rotation, with the intervening paiturage. 
The only difficulty with them, will proceed from the want of 
fences for confining the pafturing flock. But, as you have 
great abundance of brufh and other wood, for temporary fen- 
ces, to protect the young hedges while growing ; all the dif- 
ference neceffary in their management will be, not to put in- 
to them any cows or bullocks, until the hedges have grown 
ftrong enough to protect themfelves. 

I omitted, in its proper place, while treating of the ftock 
proper to be put into your pafture fields, to mention, that on 
no account fhould horfes ever be paftured along with theep ; 
as long experience proves fatisfactosily, that fheep are ex. 
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tremely liable to have the rot communicated to them, by feed- 
ing on the rank grafs, or teth, which grows after horfe 
dung; unlefs that grafs has ent undergone a few nights 
froft. ‘The firft fymptom of the rot, is the engendering of a 
fingular fpecies of worm in the livers of the fheep; and I 
have had experience of thefe being produced in a found flock, 
by having paftured in a very dry and healthy field along with 
orfes. 

However, in cafe of a fcarcity of other pafture, fufficiently 
Juxuriant, for completing a parcel of fheep already almoft fit 
for market, there can be no objection to putting them, for a 
few weeks, into fuch a pafture, as no injury whatever is 
done to the mutton, merely by a few of thefe worms. The 
keeping flock muft not, on any account, be allowed to eat of 
fuck grafs, until after hard froft; as it is very feldom fheep 
recover, when the rot once takes hold of them. 

Having now completed, to the beft of my judgement, my 
dire€tions for improving your old tillage land, I fhall fubjoin 
two tables, to render the fubje& as diftin& as poflible. In 
your prefent hufbandry, your tillage lands are arranged into 
four breaks, or dt¥ifions, and undergo a fucceflion of fallow, 
wheat, barley, beans; and fo round again. I have diftin- 
guifhed each break or divifion, by different letters. The firft 
table gives a complete round of thefe four divifions, for the 
four years preceding a fuppofed commencement of improve- 
ment; and the fecond table fhews how the improving courfe 
will go regularly on for twelve fucceflive years, after its com- 
mencement. In the fecond, I have affumed the land to be 
arranged in fix breaks or divifions, by which there will al- 
ways be an equal quantity of each fpecies in each fuccef- 
five year. Of thefe fix breaks, one is brought into the pro- 
pofed courfe of improvement in each fucceeding year. More 
could not be brought forward in this manner, without induc- 
ing confufion in the farming operations, and a very con- 
fiderable increafe both in men and horfes, Befides, dung 
could not be procured, fufficient for any confiderable increafe 
of fallow. as , 


In filling up the years, previous to the commencement of 
the improving courfe, in the breaks, marked with the letters 
B, C, and D, I have affumed, that thefe are to be managed 
re to the old praétice of the neighbourhood. It might 


perhaps be better, to throw fuch of thefe as are to be any 
length of time beforé the improving courfe commences, into 
pafture grafs, after the barley crop, as is marked under the 
letters E and F; breaking up the pafture, in the year previous 
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to the regular improving fallow, for a crop of oats. In this 
way, not only will the land fo much fooner receive the advantages 
already {tated to be deriveable from pafture, but fo much paf- 
ture will be yearly formed to ferve inftead of that portion of 
the prefent old grafs land, which is to be annually fechas up 
for tillage, according to the plan for that purpote, which is 
to be attempted in my next. Rrr. 
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Experiments on Lime Hufbandry. 


TO THE CONDUCTORS OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Experiments on Lime Hufbandry. 


* Lime is the bafis of every agricultural improvement. ’ 


Baron Hepsurn’s Survey er East Lotuian, 
QUARTO EDITION, p. 138. 


GENTLEMEN, 


SEVERAL ufeful papers, upon the application of lime, have 
recently appeared in your Magazine; and, with permiflion, 
I propofe to throw my mite of information into the ge- 
neral ftock of practical knowledge already accumulated upon 
that very important branch of hufbandry. Laying theory a- 
fide, I {hall confine myfelf entirely to facts ; and, without at- 
tempting to explain the manner in which lime operates upon 
the ground, which would be only travelling through the field 
of conjecture, I fhall merely detail the refults of feveral trials 
made upon the lands in my pofleflion, in the courfe of a pretty 
extenfive practice. 

It is proper to premife, that a good dea! of uncertainty pre- 
vails with agriculturifts, refpeting the application of this arti- 
cle; and that much difpute has taken place among thofe who 
have applied it only to one kind of foil, or who have not ufed 
it under different circumftances. Some have contended, that 
lime ought to be applied only when it is in a hot powdered 
ftate ; and that when it becomes effete, the effeéts are compa- 
ratively trifling and unavailing, Others maintain, that grafs 
land is the beit bed for the reception of lime, while many of 
our moft enlightened farmers ftrenuoufly affirm, that it is moft 
— ufed when the land gets a complete fummer-fal- 

ow. It would not be difficult to prove, that each clafs of 

difputants, in the view they take of the fubje€t, are equally in 
the right; and that they only condemn the fyftem of others, 
becaufe their own has turned out to be fuccefsful. The ob- . 
je&t of this paper is to fhew, that, in every café where the 
land is conftitutionally difpofed to receive benefit from a cal- 
careous drefling, that is, when it is refrefhed by grafs, or en- 
riched by dung, it is of little importance, in refpect of opera- 
tion, whether lime is applied fot or effete ; upon grafs land, 
or upon fallow ; and that convenience ought chiefly to be ftu- 
; dicd, 
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died, when the moft proper time for beftowing the article is 
to be afcertained. In point of economy, there can be no 
doubt, but that lime is moft thriftily ufed, when laid upon 
land hot from,the kiln : This mode alfo leffens the expence of 
labour confiderably ; confequently, the practice of ufing it 
when effete is more expenfive. It is obvious, however, that a 
choice of feafon is not always in the farmer’s power; and 
that impofing neceflity often obliges him to lay on lime when 
completely effete. Repeated trials, however, have convinced 
me, that its operations are equally beneficial in the one ftate 
as in the other; though the expence in the laft cafe, as al- 
ready faid, is greater than in the former. With regard to the 
other branch of difpute, whether land in grafs, or land in fal- 
low, is the moft proper bed for the reception of lime, I am 
humbly of opinion, that the difference is immaterial. If grafs 
land is clean, and if lime can be got forward at the time, the 
application will be as efficacious upon it, as upon the richeft 
and beft wrought fummer-fallow. 

That thefe things are not matter of opinion, I mean to 
fhew, by detailing the refults of the trials made to afcertain 
the fats. ‘To render thefe details more perfe@, I thall men- 
tion the nature of the furface and fubfoil upon which the 
feveral trials were made, and explain the ftate of the ground 
at the time; and, when neceflary, the management practifed 
for a feries of years afterwards. 1am aware, that much of 
the weight which a paper of this kirid will carry, depends 
upon the character of the author; and though I have not 
the vanity to offer my name to the public, through the chan- 
nel of your Magazine, which has hitherto contained only 
anonymous papers; yet any gentleman, who wifhes to re- 
ceive information upon this point, may apply to your pub- 
lifher, who is inftructed accordingly. 

Having premifed thefe remarks, I proceed to ftate the re- 
fults of a few of the various trials made upon different kinds of 
foil, in the courfe of twenty years practice. I fhall add nothing 
more in this place, but that they abundantly corroborate the 
doétrine laid down by the refpectable gentleman, from whofe 
works the motto affixed to this paper is extracted. 

Field, No. 1.—Soil chiefly compofed of thin clay, fome 
of it approaching to a moorith quality, i. e. mixed with peat 
earth; the whole incumbent upon a {fubfoil retentive of moi- 
fture. 

This field had been in grafs for feveral years, but yielded 
very poor returns. It was fallowed without taking any corn 


crop ; 
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crop ; and the lime, which was brought forward during the 
Summer months, was applied in the following Spring, pre- 
vious to the feed furrow being given. At that time, it was 
completely effete, and would hardly go from the fthovels. 
About 45 Linlithgow barley bolls, or 280 Winchefter buthels, 
as originally laid down, were applied to each Scotith ftatute 
acre. 

Firft year—The crop was oats, but little benefit was dif- 
covered from the lime. 

Second year—The ground begun to ferment, which fhow- 
ed, that the lime was in action. The hufbandry of flax 
being then in vogue, I was induced to try it upon this field ; 
and the crop was excellent, both in refpe& of flax and feed. 

Third year —It was fown with grey peas after two furrows, 
which returned great bulk of ftraw, but not much grain. 
The clay part of the field, was now quite loofe and free, 
while the moorith foil feemed more compaé& and firm. 

Fourth year—Red wheat was fown, which turned out a 
bulky crop, though the feafon was adverfe. The ftraw was 
hard, bright, reédy, and of great length. I am convinced, 
that the greateft quantity of dung, applied at once, would 
not have produced fuch a crop. 

Fifth year—The field was fummer-fallowed, but no dung 
was applied. ’ 

I am aware, that it may here, with juftice, be urged, that 
a great error was committed in withholding dung at this 
ftage ; and I acknowledge, that a dofe of manure, had cir- 
cumftances permitted, could not have been more beneficial- 
ly beftowed. In vindication of the management prattifed, | 
I can only ftate, that, at the period in queftion, dung was a 
very f{carce article upon the farm; and that many fields would 
not crop at all, if it was withheld. The one under confider- 
ation, appeared quite capable of carrying feveral more crops, 
without afliftance; confequently, viewing the economy of the 
farm as a whole, it was thought preferable to a€& in the man- 
ner defcribed. Many things are eligible in general manage- 
ment, which cannot be individually executed ; and, like as 
in public affairs, a partial evil muft often be committed, to 
promote the general good. 

Sixth year—The field was fown with oats, and produced a 
heavy crop, both of ftraw and corn. Grafs feeds were fown 
with the oats. 

Seventh year—Depaftured the field with cattle. The grafs 
was but indifferent, which is a common circumftance upon 

new 
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new limed land; at leaft, where a heavy dofe is given. 
This induced me to plough it again, in the fucceeding 
— ‘ 

Eighth year—Oats were fown, which yielded a decent 
crop. 

N inth year—The field was thoroughly fummer-fallowed 
and dunged, at the rate of fixteen double loads to the Scotith 
acre. Wheat was fown. 

Tenth year—The crop of wheat excellent, being not only 
bulky, but of fine quality. 

Eleventh year—Oats and grafs feeds were fown, and the 
ground furrendered to pafture. Since that time, it has been a 
few years under corn; and though the produce of thefe crops 
cannot, by any exertion, be made to equal thofe which are 
enumerated ; yet the foil is evidently much improved ig every 
refpect, when compared with its original ftate, previous to 
the lime being applied. 

Field, No. 2.—A real moorifh foil, incumbent fon a 
clofe bottom, which had been over-cropped after lime, by a 
former tenant. : . 

I begun with a fummer-fallow, and applied a part of the 
fame kind of lime which anfwered fo well upon field No. 1. 
The lime was laid on during a hard black froft, at the rate 
of 35 bolls, or 210 bufhels per acre, and was then effete. Oats 
were fown; but the crop was a poor one, and the after 
attempts were not more’ fuccefsful. The ftalk of the plant 
generally /imged and decayed, after the ftrength of the feed 
pickle was gone; which is a fure proof of ground being worn 
out with lime. This will always happen, though in different 
degrees, upon all fuch land, unlefs a confiderable quantity of 
dung is beftowed; which unfortunately, in this inftance, was 
not the cafe. ’ 

Field, No. 3.—The foil of a moorifh quality, but fuperior 
to that of No. 2. 

Fallowed the field out of grafs, and applied lime hot from 
the kiln; but the confequences were much the fame as men- 
tioned in the preceding inftance. The oat crop looked brifk 
at firft, but decayed daily, as the ftrength of the pickle was 
exhaufted. Tried dung with a fecond fallow, when the lime 
appeared to operate in a trifling degree, but not to that extent 
as to repay the expence incurred. 

Field, No. 4.—Soil partly thin clay, the remainder of a foft 
fandy nature, but all upon a wet bottom. 


This 
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This field had lain, for a great many years, in grafs, and 
difplayed no figns of having been previoufly limed. Applied 
the lime upon the grafs furface, when it was effete, and 
ploughed for oats: The crop good. The lime did not come 
into full aétion till the third year, when peas were fown ; 
and, fora number of years afterwards, the different crops 
taken were not inferior to thofe of the beft infield. 

Field, No. 5.—Soil chiefly a foft loam upon a wet bottom; 
which, at any rate, had not been limed fince the ridges were 
levelled and ftreighted. 

Summer-fallowed this field, after a crop of wheat, and 
dunged it fubftantially, as it appeared to be in an exhaufted 
ftate. Applied lime hot from the kiln, at the rate of 40 bolls, 
or 240 bufhels per acre, which operated immediately. It is 
now fixteen years fince the application; during which time, the 
field has been only three years in grafs, and yet its effects 
have not ceafed. 

Field, No. 6.—The foil a ftrong loam incumbent upon 
clay, which had carried five crops of grain after being plough- 
ed from old grafs. 

Summer-fallowed and dunged this field: applied lime alfo, 
which was laid on hot from the kiln, in the month of Au- 

uft, after fix ploughings were given. The quantity applied 

i forty barley bolls Sy acre Swiaihy, in lefs at saath; 
occafioned a fermentation of the foil, fomething fimilar to 
what is produced by yeaft upon unbaken bread. In one re- 
fpe&t, the improvement made upon this field by lime was 
confpicuous. Barley could, with difficulty, be raifed before 
lime was ufed ; whereas, afterwards, fine crops of this grain 
were procured with facility. The ground was likewife much 
eafier ploughed and harrowed than formerly, which is always 
a fure token of an improvement being accomplifhed. 

Field, No. 7.—The foil generally a thin fharp loam, a great 
part of it incumbent upon a clofe bottom. It had been three 
years in grafs, and was fown down in good order ; therefore, 
was a proper fubjet for receiving lime upon the fward. I 
had reafon to believe that lime had been applied by a former 
tenant, but was not certain. After harveft, laid on from 
thirty-five to forty bolls per acre, not thinking the foil re- 
quired a heavy dofe. It was partly hot, and partly effete, as 
generally happens at that feafon of the year. 

Firft year, oats were taken; the crop good. Second year, 
drilled beans, with intervals of twenty-feven inches; the 
ground being twice ploughed before fowing, and four a 
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horfe-hoed ; crop middling. Third year, wheat after one 
ploughing, which yielded a full average crop. Fourth year, 
under fummer-fallow 3 to which twelve double loads of dung 
per acre were given. Fifth year, in wheat; crop excellent. 
Sixth year, in drilled beans, which were managed as above. 
Seventh year, wheat; crop above mediocrity. Eighth year, 
barley, with grafs feeds, after three ploughings; which, 
though the feafon was adverfe (1799), turned out a decent 
crop. Ninth year, under grafs, which was paftured with cat- 
tie, and not inferior to any in the country. 

It may be objected, that the above is hard cropping. It 
may be fo; but I am far from acknowledging that hard 
cropping, in certain cafes, is inconfiftent with good farming. 
The expence of lime is fo great, (with me, it has been from 
4l. to 81. per acre, all expences included), that a neceffity 
for hard cropping may be faid to be thereby created. Befides, 
this neceflity is increafed by the general fhortnefs of leafes, 
which impedes every permanent improvement; and, in the 
ufage of lime, calls for the utmoft exertion of the tenant, 
that he may be reimburfed his extraordinary outlay and 
trouble. 

Field, No. 8.—Soil chiefly loam, though of different va- 
rieties, and moftly incumbent upon a clofe bottom. 

This field, which confifted of fifty acres, had been cropped 
for time immemorial; and, when I entered to the farm, was 
fo tired with carrying wheat, that it was fcarcely worth the 
ploughing. I therefore laid it down to grafs with all con- 
venient fpeed. In this ftate, it remained five years, when it 
was broke up again; thirty acres having been limed upon the 
fward, at the rate of forty barley bolls per acre. Some of 
the lime was laid on three years before ploughing, fome of it 
two years, and the remainder a few days before the ploughs 
entered. Part of it was hot, part of it effete; but the effects 
over the whole field, even in the firft year, were nearly the 
fame ; if there was any difference, the ridges laft limed fer- 
mented moft, but the crop was equally bulky wherever the 
lime had been applied; though, upon the twenty acres un- 
limed, the inferiority was evident. ‘This fatisfied me that it 
was not necefiary to apply lime to grafs land one or two years 
before it was broke up, as inculcated by feveral writers upon 
hufbandry ; a practice, at any rate, not reconcileable with e- 
conomy, as much of the lime is wafhed off the furface, and 
earried away by rain before the ground is ploughed. 
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Not wifhing to encroach too far upon your Work, I fhall 
delay the feque! of thefe trials to a future occafion; when a 
few words fhall be added, refpeéting the ufe of lime, mixed 
with rich earth, upon thin clay and moorith foils, which I have 
found to anfwer well, after the naked article had proved abor- 
tive. Asa conclufion, I fhall draw feveral plain and practical 
inferences from what I have communicated. 


Tam, Sir, yours, &c. 
‘ 5; ARATOR. 


TO THE CONDUCTORS OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 


Obfervations upon Hufbandry, in a Fourney to London. 


GENTLEMEN, 


In two journies to London, lately, t had o¢cafion to fee a 
great deal of common-field and wafte land under inclofure ; 
and much of it bearing heavy corn crops, which I remember 
formerly to have been almoft totally unproductive. This ex- 
cellent reform of Englifh landed property, is making rapid 
ftrides ; but, in feveral places, I obferved a thameful neglect 
of the young fences on thefe new inclofures, though in moft 
they feemed carefully attended to. On one of thefe newly 
inclofed commons, I had the opportunity of fpending two days 
laft harveft, and of feeing very diftmétly all the operations, 
both there and in its neighbourhood. I regret much that I 
did not take notes of particulars ; but I was ftrongly imprefs- 
ed with one remarkable: fa&, that all the sroneailigas were 
‘ ‘wretchedly contaminated by the old common-field fyftem of 
overcropping, total inattention to the eradication of weeds, 
and an attachment to the antiquated praétice of folding. In 
ene of the,extenfive Englifh barns, I faw a crop that for fome 
time I could find no name for; but, at laft, difcovered it to 
have been intended for beans, with a mixture of above two 
thirds of wild oats. In another, was what they called a 
thrafhing machine, from which the corn, chaff, and fhort 
ftraws, fell on the floor in one indifcriminate heap of confu- 
fion. Six of Small’s ploughs, and an excellent winnowin 
machine, procured from hence two years before, and whic 
had been ufed to purpofe one year, under the infpeftion of 
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an excellent agricultural manager from this country, were 
thrown afide as ufelefs, for want of knowing how to employ 
them. Nothing cut with the fickle but wheat, and that énee 
hivd. Barley, oats, peas, beans, mowed y the naked feythe ; 
and all, except clean beans, raked into heaps, and ftacked 
loofe, in vait /ows, without /eats. No fown clove. and rye- 
grafs, unlefs the former for hay ctop or feed. In fhort, on 
new taken in land, a fyitem of deterioration with a vengeance 
prevailed, under the idea of gmaking the land pay for improve- 
ment. 

So exceedingly powerful is the influence of habitual cuf- 
tom, that I was indifputably informed by thofe who praétifed 
it, that nine crops are not unufually taken confecutive to fal- 
low; and that fallow is not broke up fromthe former ftubble, 
till the June of the year in which it is to be fown with wheat. 
No wonder then, that 16 Winchefter buthels the Englith 
acre, was confidered.an average crop ! ! 

To one perfon, a confiderable farming proprietor, I en- 
deavpured to demonftrate the advantages of the alternate 
fyftem, of corn and pafturage; but prejudice and cuftom had 
fo far pre-occupied the avenues of his mind, that every 
reafoning, and every fact I could adduce, were altogether 
ufelefs. This man’s land was clay, and his draught invariably 
four horfes in length: When endeavouring to thew the ad- 
vantages of two horfes abreaft,; without a driver, as capable of 
working even fuch foil between the wet and dry, he objected, 
that their land was in fuch poverty it would not plough at all 
in that flate, as it then fled before the plough, inftead of turn- 
ing over. I tried to convince him, but ineffe€tually, that 
Jand fo impoverifhed, and producing fuch miferable crops, 
could not pay for feed and labour. The ref of pafturage 
feemed altogether unknown, except laying down, in full dirt 
and complete exhauftion, to perpetual hay meadow; then, 
indeed, it becomes fomewhat enriched by furface manure. 

Turnip crops, if fuch they might be called, for turnips 
they had none, or fuch only as we would plough down for 
inilety, never received the afliftance of the hoe,- except fo far 
as what the fheep-herd, in the intervals of the folding fyftem, 
could contrive to beftow on perhaps twenty to forty acres 
broad-caft. What weeding they got, was by turning in the 
lambs, which, they faid, eat the weeds, and refufed the tur« 
nip leaves ; for there were no roots, or next to none. Beans, 
too, were fimilarly managed. Sheep are turned in, to eat the 
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wild oats, though fometimes thefe are intentionally referved 
to feed the horfes during Winter. 

In fome parts of Yorkthire and Durham, I faw tolerably 
good turnips; fome drilled, but moftly broad-caft, though 
generally very inferior, even in boafted Kent. Of this laft 
county, indeed, [ can fay but little, having been only a fmall 
Way into it, and that in an unfortunately foggy day. In 
your laft number, an Englifh correfpondent adduces drilled 
turnips at tqvelve inch intervals :, But truly, at that {mall dif- 
tance, effectual tilth and cleaning cannot pofhbly be given. 
His hot-fur mode of fowing, on which he lays fo much ftrefs, 
is not one jot more effectual for guarding againft drought, 
than ours in Berwickfhire, Northumberland, Roxburgh, and 
Eaft Lothian ; in which, each half day’s ploughing, which we 
calla yoking, or the Englifh, a journey, is inftantly drilled 
up, in all its native moifture, and the feed thoroughly bu- 
ried, which is perfect hot-fur, with the manure frefh below. 

In the beginning of this letter, I have mentioned folding 
with difapprobation; not, however, for the firft time in 
your Magazine. I find one of your correfpondents, in laft 
Number, defends the fyftem, but without the fhadow of an 
argument: for all he can fay, is, that he could not con- 
vince the celebrated Bakewell of its propriety, and, vice ver/a, 
that Bakewell could not convince him ! Wil this advocate 
for the folding fyftem venture to fay, he can, from one fold- 
ed ewe, fell the lamb for twenty-four fhillings, and feed off 
the ewe to 24 lib. a quarter in that feafon ; or fell the wed- 
der hog, fo folded, at near four pounds, by the middle of 
the enfuing Summer, befides his fleece ; as I know to have 
been the cafe this year, on a large fcale? When he can an- 
fwer this queftion in the affirmative, I fhall become a folder; 
not fooner. We fold, to be fure, but it is on full food; on 
turnips in Winter, and on rich young clover in Summer. 
In both, the foil gets all the benefit of rich fed fheep; the 
fheep all the benefit of rich feeding. And the farmer has 
high benefit in both cafes ; a quick market for his fheep, and 
conftant fertility of foil for corn and grafs. 

If thefe defultory remarks can be of any ufe in your va- 
luable Magazine, they are entirely at your fervice; and I 
am only forry my avocations oblige me to fend them in fo 
crude a ftate. Lam, &c. R. 
BeRwicKsHIRE, 

30. Nov. 1801. t 
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TO THE CONDUCTORS OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Letter from a Gardener concerning the Goofeberry Caterpillar. 


GENTLEMEN, 


I am a gardener in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, and, 
being much troubled with the goofeberry worm upon my 
bufhes, was direéted by a friend to try a récipe, mentioned in 
your Magazine, of alum and tobacco liquor; but it had no 
effet. I was next informed of a new cure for this evil in 
your laft Number, therefore purchafed it immediately. But, 
alas! the medicine offered, is inapplicable to the difeafe ; my 
buthes were deprived of their leaves in Autumn, by the young 
worms hatched during the heat of Summer; and I am now 
greatly diftrefled, from a conviction that my next year’s crop 
of fruit will inevitably be much reduced. 

All former cures have been direéted againft the infe& 
upon the bufhes ; but your medicine, if I underftand the di- 
rections right, can only be applied to the deftru€tion of the 
worm itfelf. Whether my comprehenfion is inaccurate, or 
your directions inexplicit, I cannot afcertain; but, in the 
view I have of the matter, the cure offered cannot remove 
the evil of which I complain. ' 

Dr — Anderfon, among his other valuable lucubra- 
tions, hath wrote on this fubjeét, and points out different me- 
thods of forcing the caterpillars from the buth to which they 
cling. I recommend his Effay to your perufal, and requeft 
your further advice on the premifes. Iam, &c. 


A GARDENER. 


F 3 BRANCH 
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BRANCH I, 


REVIEW OF AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATIONS. 


General View of the Agriculture of the County of Mid-Lothian, 
with Obfervations on the Means of its Improvement. Drawn 
up for the confideration of the Board of Agriculture and In- 
ternal Improvement, from the Communications of GEORGE 
ROBERTSON, Farmer at Granton, near Edinburgh ; with 
the Additional Remarks of feveral refpectable Gentlemen and 
Farmers in the County. Nicol, &c. London; Creech, £- 
dinburgh ; Archer, Dublin, Printed, 1795. 


Tis Report upon the Hufbandry of Mid-Lothian, being 
the firft of the kind which appeared in Scotland, was trani- 
mitted by the Board to the other furveyors, as a proper mo- 
del for fuch works. In our humble opinion, it was well 
calculated to ferve the intended purpofe, as it difplays a mi- 
nute accuracy in the inveftigation of faéts, and is executed 
in a clear, confpicuous manner. The author alfo appears en- 
dued with comprehenfion of mind equal to the deduction of 
inferences from the wideft and moft extenfive premifes, 

A firft publication, upon a fubjeé& in fome meafure new, 
labours, however, under confiderable difadvantages. The ef- 
forts of the author are circumfcribed within the folitary fug- 
geftions of his own mind; and it cannot be expected that 
the fubje& fhould prefent itfelf to an individual in all that 
variety of reference, which muft occur after it hath been fub- 
mitted to the difcuffion of numbers, each led, by his peculiar 
habits of thinking, to furvey it under a different point of 
yiew. The difadvantages will be found alfo to admit Jefs of 
counterbalance, when it is confidered that the drawing up of 
the reports, was rather a tafk impofed upon the reporters, 
than a voluntary effort, to which they were impelled through 
4nternal predilection. We premife thefe obfervations, for the 
purpofe of juftifying ourfelves in exprefling regret that the 
werk was not delayed to a later period, fo as we might have 

had 
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had the fatisfation of obtaining the opinion of fo able a re- 
porter, upon a variety of topics connected with the intereft 
of agriculture, which have more recently become the fubjects 
of inveftigation. 

Before going farther, we muft folemnly proteft, that we 
are but little difpofed to place much confidence in political 
arithmetic, or agricultural calculation, whether proceeding 
from Arthur Young Efg. Secretary to the Board, or the au- 
thor of this work, both of whom deal extenfively in thefe 
articles. From the very nature of fuch fubjects, there 
arifes fo great a latitude of affumption, as to the data upon 
which calculations are founded, that we verily believe, in 
many cafes, the refult is firft determined in the author’s 
mind; the data of the calculation then aflumed ; and, if the 
calculation is not found to yield the refult previoufly deter. 
mined, the data are altered, till the refult is found deducible 
from them by fair calculation *. 

By entering this proteftation, we do not mean to infinuate, 
that it is generally applicable to Mr Robertfon’s calculations, 
though partially it may be fometimes applied. In general, 
his data are, not mere aflumptions, but facts afcertained, as 
far as accurate inveftigation could afcertain them, and extend- 
ed from analogy, where there was no accefs to inveftigation, 
We believe that his refults are entitled to more credit, and 
may be confidered as approximating to the truth, more than 
moit of thofe that have fallen in our way. 

Having thus difcharged a preliminary duty, we proceed 
with pleafure to analyze this general view of Mid-Lothian 
hufbandry. 

The county of Mid-Lothian lies nearly in latitude 56 degrees 
north; yet the climate, though cold, is not unfriendly to ve- 
getation. From a table of rain, it appears, that, upon an 
average of eight years, from 1785 to 1792, including both 
years, the greateft number of rainy days in one year were 


F4 175s 





* We confefs we have an eye to the calculations of Triftram Shandy’s father, 
as to the propriety of cultivating the Ox-moor with aunt Dinah’s: legacy, in- 
ftead of applying it to the purpofe of fending his oldeft fon Bobby to his tra- 
vels: ** Whenever my father took pen and ink in hand, ‘and fet about calcu- 
lating the fimple expence of paring and burning, and fencing in the Ox-moor, 
&e. &c. with the certain profit it would bring him in return—the iatter turned 
out fo prodigioufly, in his way of working the account, that you would have 
{worn the Ox-moor would have carricd all before it. For it was-plain he fhould 
reap an hundred Jafts of rape, at twenty pounds a laft, the very firft year—be- 
fides an excellent crop of wheat, the year following—and the year after that, 
to fpeak within bounds, an himdred—but, in all likclihood, an hundred and 
fifty—if not two hundred quarters of peas and beags—befides potatoes with- 
@ut cod,” Rev. 
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75, and that the medium annual depth of rain was 25.75 
inches : foggy and mifly days, whofe moifture affefted not 
the pluviometer, could not be reckoned in the account. A 
thermometrical table is alfo given, which feems very inac- 
curate: we fufpeét errors of the prefs, and confefs we do 
not underftand it. Hay harveft is performed in July; corn 
harveft generally lafts from the 20th Auguft till the middle 
of O&tober. Spring corns, as oats, beans, peas, are fown 
from the middle of February till the middle of April; bar- 
ley the whole of May. Wheat is fown in October and No- | 
vember ; fometimes, after fummer-fallow, fo early as 1ft Sep- 
tember; and, under other circumftances, as late as Chriit- 
mas, with good effet. The foil is very various, and all 
the kinds much intermixed; as, clay, fand, loam, gravel; 
ail probably convertible, as our author well obferves, into lam, 
by culture. None of the lands lye on a dead level ; and there 
is every where a ready defcent for water. 

The contents of the county, our author rates at 183,400 
Scots acres, or 230,400 Englith ; of which, about one third 
are inacceffible to the plough; leaving a remainder adapted 
to plough culture, of about 120,0co acres. The moft ele- 
vated pafture lands are the Morefoot and the Pentland hills ; 
the former confifting of 50 fquare miles, from 1400 to 
1800 feet above fea level; the latter, of 40 fquare miles, the 
higheft elevation extending only to 1600 feet above the fea. 
The richeft arable land lies in a ftretch along the fea-coatt, 
of about 15 or 16 miles in length from eaft to weft, by from 
6 to 8 miles in breadth from north to fouth, and contains 
about 50,000 acres. Farther from the coaft, and extending 
towards the hills above mentioned, and at from 600 to gco 
feet elevation above fea level, there may be reckoned about 
70,000 acres of arable land, of pretty good foil; though 
interfperfed with patches of moor and mofs, and under 
a climate lefs friendly to vegetation, from fuperior eleva- 
uon. 

Property feems to be pretty much fubdivided in this coun- 
ty ; a circumftance, to a certain extent, highly favourable to 
the improvement of the lands *. ‘here are about 542 landed 


eftates 


* To a certain extent, fubdivifion of property is favourable to improvement. 
If the mafles into which it is divided are of fufficient extent to afiord fuch 
opulence to each proprietor, as gives him the opportunity of being enlightened; 
then, certainly, the concentration of the fuperintendance of each perpetual 
proprietor over his particular mafs, will iafure over the whole a greater fhare of 


that 
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eftates in the county. Asa fpecimen of their fize, they are 
divided by our author into 6 clailes, viz. 


Eftates above 2000l. Scots valuation - 20 
from 1000l. to 2000. - ~ 25 
from 4ool. to 1ocol. - - 49 
from 2060]. to ool. - - 49 
from  100l. to 2col. sa 67 
under -— 1ool. - - 320 
53° 


The above claflification does not comprehend a few very 
{mall proprietors. Suppofing the valuation to bear the fame 
proportion univerfally to the real rent, as in thofe fituations 
where the proportion is known, rol. Scots of valuation is 
equivalent to 71. 18s. red. Sterling of real rent, (page 210) : 
And, as the whole valued rent of the county is '91,0¢41. 3s. 
11d. Scots, the whole real rent ought to amount to 151,737]. 
Sterling. ‘The valuation of the county amounts to about a 
twentieth of the whole of Scotland. 

Rather better than a third of the landed property is en- 
tailed; and about a twentieth of it is vefted in corporations— 
two modes of holding property, unfavourable, in our opinion, 
to improvement ; as we conceive, that the ftrongeft flimulus 
which can be held out to excite the energy of the improver 
to the mott fubftantial and lalting improvements, is, the 
full, complete, and unlimited command of the fubje&; or 
a property exclufively perfonal, perpetual, and, at fame time, 
transferabl le. 

From our author’s calculation (page 53) of the population 
employed in agriculture, the proportion betwixt farmers 
with the people they employ, to the people employed in 
agriculture by the proprietors, is as 8} to one. Hence, it 
would feem probable, that about one ninth of the lands is 

occupied 
that permanent improvement which fuits thofe who have a perpetual intereft 
than what is to be expected from the divided attention of overgrown proprietors, 
whofe maffes are larger than their capacity of fuperintendance. This fubdivifion 
may, however, be carried too far; and we could inftance particular parifhes in 
Scotland, where the landed proprictors almoft equal, in number, the whole 
proprietors in Mid-Lothian county. Where land is fo minutely fubdivided, the 
proprietor enjoys that degrce of independence which is foficient to fopite ftrenuous 
exertion; while, at fame time, his ftraitened circumftances exclude him from 
general information, and enlarged views. Such petty proprietors conftitute, in 





general, a clafs the moft ignorant, arrogant, and inefficient, of any other claf te 
Rey 


be found in civilized fociety, 
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occupied by the proprietors, and eight ninths are let upon 
leafe to profeffional farmers. The leafes are generally of 
19 years endurance ; fometimes, if the lands let are in an un- 
improved ftate, 21, 25, or 31 years; or, in fome cafes, for a 
very few years, when the lands are let for a temporary pur- 
pofe, fuch as old pafture, let in tillage for the extirpation of 
fog. 

eine farmers are clafled by our author under four defcrip- 
tions. 1/7, Speculators from the capital, who depend not on 
farming, but enjoy a command of money from their other 
profeflions, and dafh at farming, as well as other fubjeéts of 
fpeculation ; thefe fpeculators raife the rent of land, and re- 
duce the rate of farming profit below the level of that of 
capital embarked in other profeflions. From extravagance of 
plan, and want of neceffary minute attention to practical de- 
tail, thefe fpeculators are generally unfuccefsful farmers. 

2d, Perfons who, having made money in other profeflions, 
retire to farms; from an original predile€tion, which they 
have all along indulged, for a country life and rural occupa- 
tions. ‘This clafs are generally poffeffed of enlarged views ; 
and though at firft they may be fomewhat awkward in the 
dire€tion of the details of practice, they generally become 
among the moft intelligent and fuccefsful of farmers. 

3d, A few who by frugality and induftry have raifed 
themfelves from the lower orders to the clafs of farmers. 
Extenfive views are not to be expeéted in this clafs : By clofe 
imitation, however, of the praétice they have learned, join- 
ed to thofe habits of rigid economy which they retain, feveral 
of this clafs are fuccefsful, and make money. 

4th, ‘he original farmers of the county, among whom, 
the profeffion has continued, from father to fon, for a num- 
ber of generations ; this clafs comprehends three fourths of the 
whole. Among thefe, the hill farmers, who have little inter- 
courfe with fociety, retain the manners of the Scots as they 
exifted in the days of Oliver Cromwell. ‘Thofe in the low coun- 
try, from their unremitting intercourfe with the capital, and 
with one another, in a fituation of near neighbourhood, from 
their accefs to circulating libraries and newfpapers, &c. at an 
eafy price, are in general well informed. A thirft of curiofity is 
excited among them ; and many of the more opulent gratify 
this curiofity, by making tours through different counties, to fee 
all the varieties of farming pratice. In their varied inter- 
courfe with fociety, they acquire a tafte for more of the ele- 
gancies of living; and can by no means confine themfelves 

to 
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‘to that rigidly penurious parfimony which prevails in the 
hilly diftri&t. With fuch .habits, together with the un- 
remitting competition for land, from all varieties.of {pecu- 
lators from the capital, notwithftanding of the enlightened 
energy which almoft univerfally prevails among them, this 
clafs find it exceedingly difficult to add to their capital, and 
to raife themfelves above that ftation in which they are left, 
each, by his forefathers. 
Our author properly obferves, p. 52. 


‘ There is perhaps no profeffion whatever, which gives fuck 
a {mall return for the ftock employed in trade, and the know- 
ledge and application neceflary, as does Agriculture in the vi- 
cimty of a t town, where, from the great competition for 
land, arifing from the continual influx of noviciates from the city, 
who are eager to become farmers, the profits of the real huf- 
bandman are reduced to the loweft degree of recompenfe. Thus, 
while it may be obferved with what rapidity fortunes have beea 
lately here acquired, not only in the higher profeffions, but eves 
in the lower mechanical arts, there is hardly an example of a 
farmer being able to raife himfelf above the level of his former 
ftation, although the hufbandmen here confift of a body of mea 
three times more numerous, and poffeffing a ftock in trade fix 


times greater than that of any other diftin& profeffion whate- 
ver,” 


Mr Robertfon ftates the profit of farming capital, inclue 
five of the expence of the farmer’s family maintenance, at 
gl. 138. g5d. per cent. upon the farming capital of the whole 
county at an average; but, in the neighbourhood of Edin- 
burgh, at only 71. per cent. 

We are convinced, that the return from farming capital 
in this county, is much lefs than that derived from capital 
embarked in moft other profeffions. ‘The evil to the farmers, 
we alfo believe to be irremediable, as originating in circum- 
ftances of permanent endurance and operation. We difcern 
not, however, any public difadvantage as the refult. ‘The 
only refource for thefe intelligent low-country farmers, is, 
fucceflive emigration to lefs improved diftricts, where their 
capital, their induftry, and their fuperior fkill, will yield te 
themfelves a more grateful return, and, ro fuch diftriéts, a 
fuperior cultivation. 

Having already ftated our general opinion as to political 
arithmetic and agricultural calculation, we fhall, with little 


farther comment, prefent our readers with fome of Mr Ro- 
bértfon’s general refultg. 


The 
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The diftribution of the population in the county, he ftates 
as follows, viz. That in the hill diftri€t, 1000 acres are, at 
an average, occupied by 5 families; in the moorlands, by 
20 families ; in the lowlands, by 44 ditto. 

The extent of the arable farms, is feldom lefs than 160 
acres, or more than 300. Large farms are the common fub- 
ject of ignorant popular outcry, as inimical to population. 
Mr Robertfon gives, as a random inftance, the difference, 
in this point, of his own farm of Granton, confifting of 
285 acres, as it was poflefled 50 years ago by 3 farmers, and 
as afterwards occupied by himfelf alone. In the former cafe, 
the labour was performed by 33 horfes; and the families 
kept upon the farm, were only 9. At prefent, the whole 
horfes employed, amount only to 143 and there are no lefs 
than 16 families employed upon it. 

We think it proper, here, to remark, that Mr Robertfon 
feems particularly happy in his mode of combating abfurd 
popular prejudices; fo as to lead us to regret that he had not 
fallen upon more of them, of fet purpofe, inftead of merely 
taking tiem up in notes, as they incidentally came in his way. 
As f{pecimens of his talents in this refpect, we fhall give fome 
quotations from the work. 


When fpeaking of farm-houfes and offices, he fays, p. 4o— 


¢ It was alfo very common, in times ftill more remote, to have a 
number of thefe farm-houfes placed together in a village, generally 
in the vicinity of the laird’s houfe or caftle, the more readily to 
ferve for his prote&tion, or to prote& one another from thieves, or 
other banditti, with which the country was infefted, 

* Among the many improvements which have been made in the 
prefent century, it is none of the leaft, that the internal police of 
the kingdom has become more effetive; the bands of robbers, 
and other vagrants, have been extirpated, private property more 
completely proteéted, and the peaceful inhabitants of the country 
have been enabled tojapply themfelves to their vocations, in fecurity, 
and without alarm. It has become no longer neceflary that the 
whole farmers on an eftate fhould be cooped up in the fame village, 
They may now fettle, each in the midft of his own farm, in a man- 
ner much more to the advantage of the farmer, and more favour- 
able to the embellifhment of the country.. This has, however, been 
produétive of no little grief of mind, to the declaimers againft the 
prefeot times, who never perceive any thing in an alteration but 
whet is ruinous. They deplore the remains of the farm-houfes in 
the dificrent villages, and the fuppofed confequent depopulation of 

the 
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the country ; never adverting, that the inhabitants are only remov- 
ed to a better fituation than what they formerly enjoyed. ’ 

¢ The farm-houfe and offices ftill are generally difpofed in the 
form of a fquare ; in fome ‘cafes, open at the fide oppofite to the 
houfe; and in others, bounded by a low wall, or a fet of theds. 
The houfe is generally two ftories in height ; the apartments com- 
monly 5 or 6, (befides kitchen, dairy, larder, &c.) ; finifhed in a 
neat ftyle, with a proper elevation of ceiling, and difpofition of 
light.. The barns are ufually 20 feet wide, the walls 8 or 10 feet 
high, the length in proportion to the fize of the farm; holding 
from 50,to 100 bolls of corn in the ftraw at a time. They are 
commonly divided into, two parts at leaft, that different kinds of 
grain may be thrafhed at once ; in fome inftances, there is a loft a- 
bove the thrafhing place for holding corn.’ 


In. repelling the abfurd imputation, indifcriminately thrown 
out againft farmers in general, by ignorant town {peculators, 
as to ignorance, obftinacy, and irrational blind adherence to 
the cakes of their fcadethen. he very properly fubjoins the 
note, foot of page 45. 


‘It is even to be doubted, if, in any age, or in any country, the 
practice of agriculture has been in blind conformity alone to the 
maxims of antiquity. In. the moft unpolifhed diftrifs, there are 
generally good reafons for the prefent practice, in the prefent cir- 
cumftances, independent of the refpeét due to old maxims; but 
thefe local circumftances are commonly overlooked by prejudiced or 
fuperficial obfervers ; and hence the ill-founded and indifcriminate 
cenfure in which they indulge. ’ 


The prejudices againft inclofing are alfo very juftly ridi- 
culed, in note, foot of page 82. 


* Turning arable lands into pafture, or from one fpecies of ftock 
unto another, which is thought to have a tendency to depopulate a 
country, is not peculiar to inclofures ; for we have heard the great- 
eft clamour that has yet been raifed on that fubjet, proceed from a 
quarter of the country (the Highlands), where inclofing is certainly 
not very prevalent, and where, indeed, it was not fo much as al- 
leged to have been a caufe for complaint. Yet many people, other- 
wife intelligent, give into this popular theme of declamation againft 
this mode of improvement, as if it were poffible, that whatever 
tends to meliorate any particular diftri, could be injurious to the 
general profperity, or, that a too great propenfity to lay lands into 
pafture, (like to every other {peculation too far carried), fhould not 
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operate its own remedy naturally from being overdone. A nation 
of fhepherds is no more to be apprehended, than a nation of tailors. ’ 


From page 64 to page 67, we have a figured cafe of the 
detailed ftatement of profit and lofs upon a farm in the vici- 
nity of the capital, which is made the bafis of other calcula- 
tions, as to general profit and lofs through the county: The 
articles exhibited, appear ftated with judgement; and the dif- 
tinction is accurately drawn betwixt the articles of expence, 
which muft be confidered as falling under the title of current 
charges, and thofe which muft be ranked under the head of 
capital advanced. It is however evident, that great latitude 
of fuppofition may be taken, without offence againft probabi- 
lity, in the ftatement of the expence, or profit of articles, va- 
rying in quantity from the variation of feafons, and in price 
ees the variations of market. Such calculations are there- 
fore exceedingly fallacious ; and we cannot help taking fiotice 
of an error, into which the author feems to us to have fallen. 
In page 67th, he ftates the whole that the farmer obtains, in 
recompenfe for his profeflional knowledge; perfonal labour, 
and unceafing attention, over and above the legal intereft of 
5 per cent. for his capital embarked, at metely 221. 17s. 33d. ; 
and that upon a farm fuppofed to confift of t90 Scots acres, 
held at an yearly rent of 4751.3 and upon whichi he has ém- 
barked a capital of 1189l. 18s. 33d. In the détails of ftate- 
ment, the produce of each acre of the farm is fpecified, and 
its price ftated. The produce is then diftributed among the 
various expences which it ought to meet, viz. the rent, the 
intereft of the capital, and the current expences; after which, 
there refults the above overplus for the farmer, of 221. 17s. 34d. 
But we mutt obferve, that no part of the produce is deftined, 
jn our author’s ftatement, to meet the yearly expence of the 
maintenance of the farmer’s own family; although, in the 
ftatement of capital advanced, this maintenance is ftated 
(p. 63, Art. vii.) at q1l. 11s. 3d. for the eleven months that 
they refide, from the time of entry, before they receive any 
return from the farm; or at 451. 10s. g$d. yearly. If this 
however had been ftated, as it fhould have been, againft the 
. produce, it is evident that the farmer, inftead of gaining 
221. 17s. 34d. annually, above the legal intereft of his capital, 
mutt fall fhort of that intereft by 22. 138. 2d. yearly ; and if 
the intereft of the purchafe-money of his 20ol. worth of fur- 
niture, (mentioned in Note p. 63, as not taken into account), 

or 
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or even its mere tear and wear were reckoned, his lofs muft be 
{till more confiderable. "With a very {mall variation of ftate- 
ment, either in diminution upon the various articles of ex- 
pence, or in augmentation re the returns of produce, we 
confefs that the matter might be eafily adjufted; and that, 
meanwhile, the ftatement would appear upon paper equally 
fightly, and equally probable as before. We only take notice 
of this error, to fhew the general fallacioufnefs of fuch calcu- 
lations, through which even a gentleman of Mr Robertfon’s 
accuracy could be deceived. * 

Notwithftanding of this trivial error of only 4651. tos. 54d. 
in a long detailed ftatement of articles of a moft inconftant and 
variable value, amounting, on each fide of the account, to 
twelve and thirteen hundreds of pounds, (which, we know, 
Mr Robertfon could have very eafily rectified, had he advert- 
ed to it), we do think, that his data‘are as probable, and 7 
give refults as near to the truth, as any we have been accul- 
tomed to fee founded upon in fimilar calculations. We con- 
fidently therefore proceed to lay before our readers fome more 
of Mr Robertfon’s ftatements, in the belief that they are near 
approximations to the truth. 


Statement 





* We beg leave here to relate an adventure betwixt a country gentleman, who 
was alfo a cloth-~merchant, and his carpenter, which took place on the confines of 
‘Tweedale and Clydefdale, and for the authenticity of which we can appeal to fome 
of our readers in that quarter, who have often heardthe carpenter triumphantly 
tell the ftory, for the credit of his own invention. The gentleman had obfery- 
ed his carpenter at a funeral in coloured clothes, and immediately propofed to 
him to fend out a remnant of black cloth for a coat, that he might appear with 
more decency on fach occafions in future. The carpenter, who was not in cir- 
cumftances to give fuch a commiffion, conceiving it was intended as a prefent, 
thanked him kindly, telling him he would be obliged to him for fending it. 
The coat accordingly was fent; and in due time the day of annual reckoning 
came, when the year’s wright-work was to be ftated againft rent, with money 
at different times advanced, &c. 

Luckily for the carpenter, the gentleman's account was firft produced; when, 
to the other’s aftonifhment, the black remnant ftruck his eye, as an article of 
charge againft him. After fambling in his pockets for his account, the carpen- 
ter, with many apologies for his ftupidity, pretended he had left it in another 
pocket when he changed his clothes. Another day was fixed for fettling their 
accounts. Meanwhile, the carpenter fell to work upon his account; and, by 
adding a trifle of charge here and there, to fuch articles as could moft readily 
bear it, without becoming glaring, he, at laft, after repeated trials, fo enlarged 
its dimenfions, that it completly fwallowed up the black remnant, with % 
little offence to probability, that it pafled without challenge. Rey. 
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Statement of the Capital employed in Agriculture, from p. 69. 
Amount of 
Scots Acres. Capital p.Aere. Capital. 
In the Low Country 60,000 L.6 5 0 = L.375,000 
Moorlands - 60,000 - 210 0 ‘= 150,000 
Hills - - 60,000 - © 6 3 = 18,750 


‘ Total acres 180,000 Aver.cap.3 © 5§ Tot.capital $43,750 


In pages 211, 212, 213, 214, the author enters upon a 
moft laborious ftatement of the occupation.and produce of 
every acre of land in the county. We {hall not detail the 
particulars ; the following tables are the refult of the whole. 


In the low country 
Moorlands - 
Hills - - - 
Roads, &c. - 


Totals -. - {230,400 


Subtrating 12,300 acres, included in the above tables and 
the preceding one, as taken up by roads, woods, gardens, 
and nurfery, there remains 218,100 acres employed in huf- 
bandry, properly fo called ; upon which a capital is employed 
of 508,7501. ‘The total annual produce of thefe 218,100 
acres is ftated at 488,100l.; and the total current charges of 
rent, and expence of management, to be met by this produce, 
is 438,8031.; leaving a remainder, to pay the intereft of the 
capital, and the maintenance of the farmers families, of 
49,2971.; that is, at the rate of gl. 138. gid. per cent. on 
the capital employed in agriculture, inclufive of the farmers 
maintenance. 

We fhall poftpone the remainder of this review, to a future 
occafion ; and conclude this branch of it, by remarking, that 
from the various fubjeéts embraced in an agricultural report, 
it is impracticable that each can receive equal juitice in the 
difcuffion. Scarcely an individual in the kingdom can be fup- 
pofed capable of writing with judgement upon fuch a = 

er 


© The acres here are Englifh meafure. 
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ber of fubjeéts as the plan adopted by the Board contains, 
though with pleafure we admit, that our author has ap. 
proached much nearer to the ftandard of perfeétion than al- 
moft any of thofe who have followed him. We know that 
his private feelings will not be hurt by the obfervations 
here made, fenfible that his ideas as to the futility of agri« 
cultural calculation entirely coincide with our own ; and we 
doubt not, but that every inaccuracy, noted, would have been 
avoided, had he fet to the tafk, under the impreffion, that 
a difcuffion of fuch fubjeéts tended to promote real or ufe- 
ful information. F. 
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BRANCH IIL. 


AGRICULTURAL INTELLIGENCE. 





Owinc to the continuance of frofty weather, little pro- 
grefs has been made in field-labour during the current quar- 
ter, which neceffarily caufes much work to be referved for 
the Spring months: ploughing was, however, comparative- 
ly, fo far advanced when the ground was locked up, that no 
material lofs to general hufbandry need be dreaded, pro- 
vided the months of February and March are genial and tem- 
perate. If the country had been vifited with fuch fevere 
weather laft Winter, when fodder of all kinds was uncom- 
monly fcarce, and circumftances required the ftrifteft econo- 
my in ufing the neceffaries of life, the moft dreadful confe« 
quences muft have enfued. Either the whole grain in the ifland 
would have been thrafhed out in a few months, or the brute 
creation would have ftarved.. If the grain had been thrathed 
out, the hue and cry againft monopoly would have forced it to 
market; confequently, inftead of dearth through the year, 
as aétually happened, famine would have fucceeded a few 
months of plenty. Matters, as it was, were bad enough, 
but they might have been worfe: hence great caufe for the 
exertion of gratitude, feeing that the nation paffed through 
fuch a calamitous feafon without fuftaining material injury. 

‘Thrafhing has gone brifkly forward, which has kept mare 
kets fully fupplied ; though at prices rather higher than ex- 
peéted at the date of our laft publication. Whether the 
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crop was fufficiently productive to warrant the redudction 
then expected, or whether the total want of old ftock would 
not have prevented fuch a reduction under ftill more favour- 
able circumftances, are queftions which, we believe, did not 
meet with due inveftigation. We apprehend that matters 
will continue much upon their prefent footing, till it is known 
to what extent foreign importations can be made; and that 
then, prices will, in a great meafure, be governed by the rate 
of foreign markets, and the quantity imported. 

It was generally believed, that the ceffation of hoftilities 
would have had a confiderable effe& in reducing the value of 
butcher meat ; hence a fall from 10 to 15 per cent. took place 
over the whole kingdom, upon that event being declared. 
This fall, without difpute, proceeded from the force of opi- 
nion, as it took place all at once, before the leaft alteration 
in the demand occurred; thefefore has not been lafting. 
Inftead of continuing to fall, or even remaining at the 
prices then noted, cattle and fheep have rifen confider- 
ably, and threaten to advance ftill higher. Perhaps the 
diftillery beafts, coming to market at a critical period, may 
prevent fuch a fcarcity as prevailed in the two preceding 
years, before grafs cattle were killable; but we fee little rea- 
fon for entertaining fanguine expectations of a return of or- 
dinary prices, till the breeding counties are more plentifully 
ftocked. 

The opening of the diftilleries created feveral well fup- 
ported debates in the Lower Houfe of Parliament, and af- 
forded the MrnisTer an opportunity of difclofing his fenti- 
ments upon variousbranches of rural and commercial economy. 
Judging from what has paffed, we have no difficulty in ranking 
him among the moft diftinguifhed difciples of Adam Smith; 
and we truft that his practice will accord with the principles 
he has fo publicly profefled. So far as his adminiftration 
has gone, Mr AppincTon has acted with wifdom and judge- 
ment. He has permitted the diftillers to work; thereby 
difcouraging the importation of foreign fpirits, and givin 
a’ ftrong fupport to home agriculture. He has taken off 
the duty upon ftarch manufactured from potatoes; there- 
by holding out the moft effeétual encouragement to the 
extenfive cultivation of that valuable efculent, which hi- 
therto, in plentiful feafons, could not be marketed. He has 
declared himfelf ready to abolifh the ufelefs, troublefome, 
and antiquated cuftom of aflizing bread, which would place 
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the trade in that article (the greateft in the kingdom) exaét- 
ly upon the fame footing on which the fale of every other 
commodity is conducted; not like thofe gentlemen who 
limit their exertions to fuch meafures only as tend to fill the 
Exchequer. In a word, we fanguinely expeé, that, by pro- 
moting the general welfare of the community; by holding 
out encouragement to the cultivators of the ground, and to 
the artizans employed- in ‘manufactures, the profperity of 
Britain will continue to increafe, and the nation prove ca- 
pable of fupporting the burdens with which it is loaded. It 
is only through the influence of a Firft Minifter, that an 
improvement can be made in any branch of legal polity; 
and by accomplifhing fuch improvement, he indireCtly aug- 
ments the public revenue in a greater degree, than by exe- 
cuting the moft refined fchemes of financial arrangement. 
Though we are fully of opinion, that the opening of the 
diftilleries was, in every refpect, a wife meafure, we are not 
quite certain if it was Ran seer upon the faireft and jufteft 
grounds. It was maintained, that the quantity of grain, there- 
by confumed, would not occafion any rife of price ; a doctrine 
inconfiftent with every prin<iple-which guides public markets. 
We think the extra confumption of grain by the ~diftilleries, 
will contribute to keep up prices, though ndt very much; in 
other’words, that prices will not go fo low as otherwife would 
have happened, had the diftilleries been kept fhut. Allowing, 
however, every weight which this argument can carry, we 
deem it inconclufive, unlefs it can be thewn, that the people 
will thereby be deprived of the neceffaries of life. Whether 
two hundred thoufand, or five hundred thoufand quarters of 
barley, is the quantity which will be confumed by the diftillers, 
we hold to be immaterial in difcufling the main queftion, pro- 
vided grain can be procured for fupporting the inhabitants, 
which, without doubt, ought always to be an object of pri- 
mary confideration. Befides, barley, generally fpeaking, is 
not ufed as bread corn, unlefs as a fubftitute, when wheat 
and oats are much fcaroer than at prefent: therefore, to ftop 
diftilling, merely that barley, and perhaps the other grains, 
might have been two or three fhillings per quarter cheaper, 
and that at a time when neither dearth nor famine prevailed, 
would have been little better than robbing the grower of 
part of his property, ta enrich the confumer. We believe 
the Weft India merchants were at the bottom of the op- 
pofition that took place upon this occafion. But what 
G2 would 
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would thefe gentlemen have faid, if petitions had been 
offered agaihft the exportation of fugar, in order that the 
home markets might 3 fupplied with that article at cheap- 
er rates? They would, no doubt, have characterized fuch 
petitions as containing a propofition grofsly unjuit; and 
they would have been right : but it is exactly tach injuftice as 
they wifhed to exercife againft the cultivators of the ground. 
Why the property of this clafs fhould not be held as facred as 
that of chen, we are at a lofs to difcern ; though it has been 
too long the cuftom, in difcufling fuch fubjeéts, to view the 
landed poffeffor as unworthy of regard, and to facrifice his 
intereft, without ceremony, when popular clamour called for 
it. 

In the courfe of the debate alluded to, (we avoid particu- 
lars), one gentleman oppofed diftilling, becaufe grain was not 
fo low as in 1787, (we think he condefcended upon that year). 
But if rents, fince that period, are, in numberlefs inftances, 
doubled ; labour increafed in value at leaft 50 per cent.; and 
public burdens quadrupled; how can any man, of common fenfe, 
expect, that the farmer is able to fell his commodities at the 
rates then current? If the old prices are to be re-eftablifhed, 
the farmer ought to be placed upon the fame footing as he 
then ftood. Unlefs this is done, thofe who talk about bring- 
ing the prices of the neceflaries of life to their former ak 
ard, are either grofsly ignorant, or {peak only to the multitude. 
‘The prime coft of grain to the grower, is now double of what 
it was fifteen years ago; confequently, unlefs the earth yield 
a double’ increafe of what it did then, the fale of produce 
cannot be made upon fuch terms as were formerly confidered 
to be fair and equitable. 

The abolifhment of the bread aflize meets with our 
hearty approbation ; being fatisfied, that a pernicious reftric- 
tion upon the freedom of trade will thereby be removed. It 
is eafy to demonftrate, that a permanent aflize law cannot 
be formed upon juft principles ; becaufe the flour, produced 
from a bufhel of wheat, varies, both in quantity and quality, 
in different feafons. Hence, all dry feafons are in favour of 
the baker ; and he is equally injured in adverfe ones. In 
feafons of the firft kind, he not only gains a greater quantity 
of flour, from the rough article, than fpecified in the affize law; 
but likewife, that flour is capable of abforbing more water than 
in feafons when the grain is ripened and harvefted under un- 
favourable circumftances. An aflize law, to be juft, ought 
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to be enacted annually, after the quality of grain is afcer- 
tained. Juft or unjuft, however, it feems an abfurdity te 
regulate the price of the perfe& article, when entire freedom 
is given in the fale of the raw material. If regulations are 
neceflary, they ought to begin at the fountain head. If bread 
is not to be fold, like every other article, at the value it will 
bring; then flour, wheat, labour, and rent, ought to be aflized 
likewife. This, we confefs, would be a kind of Utopian 
perfection, not yet attempted, but quite confiftent with the 
principles of thofe who fupport aflize laws; though, if a 
fingle link is wanting, the reft of the chain becomes altoge- 
ther ufelefs. Why fhould not bread, like cheefe or butcher 
meat, be fold at fo much a pound weight, and then loaves 
could be made of any fize, and the purchafer furnithed with 
the quantity required? Under fuch a fyftem, the public 
would be benefited; the Magiitrate relieved from a trouble- 
fome duty ; and the manufacturers of bread freed from thofe 
fetters which fingly affe&t their trade, and place them upoa 
a footing different from that of other Britith fubjeéts. 

The Board of Agriculture have now afcertained the perfons 
entitled to premiums for the beft eflays upon convertible 
hufbandry. It certainly was a difficult bufinefs to pleafe 344 
candidates, {the newfpapers faid 20c0), every one of whom, 
without doubt, expected the 200l. prize, and only 4ool. to 
divide among them. We underftand the prizes were cut 
down, (the Board having referved that liberty), and that 
betwixt 30 and 4o of the candidates haye, in confequence, 
been rewarded for their trouble. 





EXTRACTS FROM PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE, 
SCOTLAND. 


Letter from a Gentleman in the Barony Parifh, Glafgow, 
8th December 1801. 


* My curiofity was excited by a paper publifhed in the Edin- 
burgh Courant, which detailed the particulars of an important-im- 
provement in preparing feed potatoes ; and immediately, on perufing 
it, I purchafed from Mr Wight, cutler, College-Street, Edinburgh, 
one of the inftruments therein defcribed, for icooping out the eye 
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or germ of the potato. I confefs I was ftaggered at firft, from the 
{mallnefs of the fet, being only three quarters of an inch, of a femi- 
globular form ; therefore, confulted with fome intelligent farmers 
in the neighbourhood, all of whom doubted its fuccefs. My own 
gardener was more pofitive in his opinion, than any of the farmers, 
and decidedly condemned fuch a praétice. A neighbour fuggefted, 
that the {coop might be improved, and employed a {mith to make 
one of 14 inches diameter, which turned out fets of the fize of a 
{mall watch ; therefore, could only be ufed with large potatoes. 
On trial, the fets from this enlarged fcoop produced no greater in- 
creafe than thofe from the {mall ones. 

The improvement of fcooping being foon generally known, 
fcoops were made by Mr Norris, cutler, Hutchefon-Street, Glaf- 
gow, feven eighths of an inch diameter, or one eighth larger than 
thofe made by Mr Wight. I bought one of thefe alfo; likewife 
another of the fame fize, having the bottom of the fcoop taken off, 
which I prefume is an improvement ; becaufe when the germ begins 
to fpring, the tender fhoot is broken by the fcoop, when entire ; 
but, when open, is preferved. 

Notwithftanding the prejudiced opinions of my advifers againft 
the fcooped feed, I was refolved to make an experiment ; and ac- 
cordingly, planted about 40 falls in the drill way, 24 inches be- 
twixt the rows ; one row of cut feed, a fecond row of three fourth 
inches, and a third row of feven eighth inches fcooped feed ; and fo 
on alternately, that each might have an equal chance of the ground 
and drefling, for they were all hand-hoed. 

Between the 16th and 2oth O@tober laft, I had them all taken 
up and accurately meafured, every drill by itfelf; and to my fur- 
prife and pleafure, found them, in each way, equally produétive. 
This experiment proves, therefore, fatisfactorily, that fcooped feed, 
and even the fmalleft of the fcooped feed, produce equal to large 
ones, or thofe cut in the ordinary way. 

The ground, on which the experiment was made, is a light 
earthy foil, on a whinftone bottom, in good condition, and had car- 
ried only one crop, after lying long in lea. The produce was rather 
more than fix pecks Glafgow meafure * on each fall. The pota- 
to was of the kind generally called the London Draper ; and fome 
of the produce weighed from 20 to 26 ounces. 

The faving which would accrue from the univerfal adoption of 
this plan, is great. Upon the fuppofition that there are 920 
country parifhes in Scotland, and that, on an average, each parith 
plants 30 acres, (which, I prefume, is far below laft year’s planting), 
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* The Glafgow peck contains 144 Scotch pints, or 71 gallons Englith, and 
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this would make 27,600 acrés planted; and allowing 32 pecks, 
Glafgow meafure, for each acre, the amount of feed would be 
55,200 bolls, which, at 12s. per boll, is 33,1201. ; three fourths 
of which faved by fcooping, (lefs or more, according to the fize of 
the feed potato), would be 24,840. of real profit to the planters, 
and 41,400 bolls of real increafe to the flock of provifions for the 
country. Now, were Government, or fome patriotic fociety, to 
offer even half the fum in premiums, to the greateft planters, in pro- 
portion to the extent of their planting, and upon prefcribed rules, 
as in the fowing of flax feed, &c., might we not expeé to fee 
ftrong competitions who fhould plant moft, and be entitled to the 
greateft fhare of the bounty? Happily for the planters, in this 
cafe, the bounty is in their poffeflion; and in proportion as they 
adopt the plan, clearly proved, by experiments made firft in Ireland, - 
and now in Scotland, they will retain their fhare of the bounty, 
without the trouble of making affidavit, leading a proof, or giving 
in a claim. 


Letter from the Reverend Mr Findlater, dated Newlands Manfe, 
Tweedale, Fanuary 11. 1802. 


The obfervations in your laft Number (p. 412), regarding the 
plucking of the bloffoms from potatoes, in all the various ftages of 
their growth, are contradiéted by the refult of two experiments 
made in this county, by Mr Hamilton of Spittalhaugh, in Linton 
parifh, and Mr Henderfon in Kirkurd parifh. Their experiments 
were, to pluck off the bloffoms, as they appeared, from fome drills ; 
and, at the time of raifing, to compare the crop from thefe, with 
the produce of an equal extent of drill left untouched: Neither 
gentleman applied the teft of weight or meafure; but to all feem- 
ing before the eye, no difference could be perceived. 

In regard to every experiment, whether inftituted or accidental, 
particularly thofe whofe refults are extraordinary, 1 fhould conceive 
it extremely proper, that they were every way circumftantiated, as 
to place, date, and perfon; their fallacy would then readily be de- 
tected, if they were falfe ; and fallacy would rarely be attempted, 
if obliged to fubje& itfelf to fuch a criterion. 

Having mentioned potatoes, I give you an experiment of my 
own, this feafon, as to /cooping. I chofe a number of potatoes of the 
fame fpecies, fimilar in fize as might be ; 1 {cooped out a parcel of 
the beft looking eyes, with cutler Wight’s hemifpherical {coop ; I 
cut alfo out a number of equally good locking eyes with a knife, 
taking as much as poflible of the mother potato to the eye; I 
chofe out nine of the beft looking feoopings, and an equal number 
of beft looking cuttings—thefe I planted in alternate drills upon a 
border, three in each drill. My whole fets fprouted, and no acci- 
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dent occurred ; but the fcoopings came up, and continued perfefly 
dwarfith in comparifon of the cuttings. They were raifed in two 
feparate bafkets in the beginning of November, and laid by ina 
clofet to be weighed. The weighing was negle&ted to the middle 
of December ; but the refult was what might be expeéted from in- 
fpection at raifing—the produce of the cut ones weighed a ftone 
and a half Tron; that of the other, three quarters of a ftone, with- 
eut reckoning very inconfiderable frations. The experiment was 
merely made, to afcertain which throve beft. Anxious to do the 
fcoopings juftice, I prefled the fcoop deep in, with confiderable 
violence ; and, probably, the forcing of the fcooped piece into the 
narrow contraction of the hemifphere, bruifed and damaged its fub- 
ftance. Would not an open ring anfwer better ? 

Captain Mackay of Scotfton, in this parifh, cut one peck with 
the knife ; he fcooped alfo an equal quantity ; (the fcooped ones 
were not weighed before and after fcooping, which would have af- 
certained the faving of potato fubftance in the feed). They were 
fet in the fame field ; no difference was obfervable in their growth ; 
at raifing, the difference of the produce, by meafure, was in favour 
of the cuttings, by one and a half peck ; the deficiency, in produce 
of the fcoopings, being probably more than compenfated by the 
faving of fubftance in the feed. I apprehend, that my error in the 
mode of fcooping had been avoided. ‘The produce of the fcoop- 


ings were the beit-fized potatoes ; and the experiment was fo pro- 
miling, that the Captain propofes to repeat it again with all poffi- 
ble accuracy. 
That 1 may adhere to the opinion given in my fecond paragraph, 
1 have circumflantiated my faéts, and added my fignature. 
Cuarres Finpvater. 


P.S. Give me leave to notice an inadvertency into which you 
have fallen in the laft Number. In a foot note (P. 377)» it is faid, 
that Small’s plough is, with very little alteration, the old Scotifh plough, 
upon a reduced feale. It is certainly the bufinefs of fcience, not on- 
ly to claflify objeG&s into genera, from their circumftances of refem- 
blance, but alfo carefully to difcriminate the differences of every 
Species. Small’s plough, from the gradual {cientific curvature of its 
mould board, from the point of the fock to the heel of the wrett, 
feems to me, in every point of that furface, calculated to carry on 
the fourfold operation of under-cutting the furrow flice, raifing 
jt, moving it to a fide, and reverfing it ; operations fo imperfe&ly 
performed by the Scots plough, of whatever fize, that, in land well 
pulverized, and not rifing in whole furrows, I apprehend the plough- 
man could pretend to do nothing more than to raife the furrow, 
and pufh it to one fide, without reverfing it, but by accident, fo as 
to expofe a new furface to the action of the air. 


Inverneft- 
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Invernefs-fbire Quarterly Report. 


Tue ftorm commenced in this diftri& on the 4th November, and 
fince that time, we have had only four or five days of ploughing; 
which, of courfe, has thrown field-work much behind. The froft 
is very intenfe at prefent ; along the coaft, there is not much fnow 
but on the hills it is very deep, which mult be a hard matter to the 
fheep farmers, and render provender very fcarce in the Spring. 

The diftillers being permitted to work, has had a quite different 
effe&t here, from what was anticipated by alarmifts; for barley, 
which was formerly felling readily from 42s. to 45s. per boll, has 
now a dull fale at 32s. and 34s. Butcher markets are toler- 
ably weil fupplied with mutton at 5d., and beef at 6d. and 7d. 
per lib. ; but muft advance in a fhort time. The ftate of the wea- 
ther in this neighbourhood, during the paft year, has been fingu- 
lar in the extreme ; for more rain, in fome feafons, has fallen in a 
fingle week, than what we have experienced in the courfe of the 
lait twelve months. Fanuary 13. 





Aberdeenfoire Quarterly Report. 


Tue weather continued favourable, for every kind of field-worky 
till the middle of November, which permitted the crops in the 
laceft parts of the county, to be as well harvefted as thofe in the 
earlieft. The different {pecies of grain tirn out, under the flail, 
fully up to the expeGiation of the farmer, both as to quantity and 
quality. Bear fells at prefent from 24s. to 27s. 6d. ; oats, 153. to 
178. ; oat meal, from 178. to 20s. per boll. Hiarvett being finithed 
fo early, there was more time for field-work than ufual; of courfe, 
ploughing and other farm work is farther advanced than cuftomary. 
Since Martinmas, nothing could be done in the fields; the ftorm, 
which then commenced, has been fo tantalizing, as to baffle every at- 
tempt to open the public roads, for the general communication of the 
country. It isa great confolation, that fuch weather did not happen 
laft year, as it would have been attended with very ferious confequen- 
ces. This year, provender is plenty, while the ftock of cattle on 
hand, efpecially of the larger kind, is confiderably under what is 
generally kept. Fewer cattle have been put up to feed than ufual, 
owing ta the high price at which they could be bought in; and, 
during the ftorm, the feeding of thefe has come flowly forward ; 
it being, for the moft part, impoflible to procure turnip, or. to 
move them from the fields. Prices, both of fat and lean ftock, 
are very high, and may be expected to continue fo for a confidere 
able time, Fanuary 14. 
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Letter from a Gentleman near Perth, Fanuary 14. 


* Tue fine dry weather, which we were favoured with, about 
the end of Oétober and beginning of November laft, induced many 
farmers, in this quarter of the county, to fow wheat on clover 
flubbks ; but whether thefe late fowings will turn out to profit, 
muft remain a queflion, for fome time at leaft. The extent of 
wheat fown laft Autumn, on the whole, was fully more than the 
average of former years. 

‘ The froft occafioned a total ftop to field-work about the mid-- 
dle of November, and fince that time, little indeed has been done. 
We had only a few days open weather about the roth of Decem- 
ber; and, excepting thefe, it may be faid that the Winter has 
been very clofe, and, at times, the froft moft intenfe. The fnow 
lies very deep on the hills to the north of us, though the low coun- 
try, and the river fide is rather barer than could be wifhed; at 
leaft, I am one of thofe people who would always like to fee a 
good coat of fnow along with froft; as, in my opinion, turnips, 
and all young plants, both of wheat and grafs, are much fcreened 
thereby. 

¢ When writing on this fubje&, I beg leave to convey a hint 
(through the channel of your ufeful Publication) to all grow- 
ers of turnips, to encourage them to ftore up a confiderable pro- 
portion of the roots before any appearance of Winter; and I can af- 
fure them, from experience, they will never have any caufe to re- 
gret following this advice. For a period of nearly twenty years, 
1 have, more or lefs, followed this plan; and fome years, I have 
kept turnips in good found condition, within doors, for nearly 
three months. My praétice was, to top and tail ; houfing nothing 
but the beit roots, and giving my young ftock the tops, when frefh 
and newly cut off ; by which means, I got a confiderable benefit 
from a part of the plant which is often loft; and am forry to 
fay, that a great quantity of deep, of this fort, has gone for no- 
thing this feafon. 1 fear, too, in fome foils, many of the roots 
will alfo be ufelefs. By Aoujing early in the feafon, any given 
quantity of turnips will afford a much better keep, than if ftand- 
ing without doors at the mercy of the weather; which, even in 
the beft and mildeft feafons, muft prove hurtful to turnips of the 
early fowings. 

‘ I am well aware, that fome of your readers, who grow very 
large fields of turnips, may think lightly of all this; and fay, that 
houfe-room for their ordinary confumption, during three months, 
could not be furnifhed without a vaft increafed expence ; but, at 
leaft, it might be in part tried ; and I am convinced the praétice 
would not be foon relinquifhed. Some of your friends may have 
followed this plan already. However, I know many have not ; and 
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happy fhould I be, if this fuggeftion would lead them to a fair 
trial. 

* I have obferved many people take in turnips from the field dur- 
ing the moft fevere weather, and give fuch food to their cattle; a 
practice which I very much difapprove of ; perfuaded the beftial 
can derive no good whatever from having their bellies filled with 
iced turnips. 

‘ The prices of cattle in this neighbourhood have rifen confider- 
ably fince the date of your laft Number ; which may be occafion- 
ed, partly at leaft, if not altogether, from the great quantity of 
good fodder of laft crop, enabling farmers in general to increafe their 
ftock of cattle, for the good purpofe of making manure, which is 
much wanted indeed ; the preceding ftinted crop having obliged many 
people to reduce their ordinary ftock, in the firft inftance, to their 
own prejudice ; and which, too, in the end muft have been a lofs 
to the community at large, had the general ftock not been made 
up, as, in my humble opinion, it now is. 

¢ The grain raifed in this quarter is moftly fold by fample at 
Perth, although the town by no means confumes what is bought in 
its market. A very confiderable quantity of grain is thipped off 
to fuch ports as the corn merchant may judge moft for his intereft, 
the river Tay affording a ready communication into the German 
Ocean, unlefs in fome fevere winters (like the prefent) when fhut 
up with ice ; which circumftance never fails to deprefs the market. 

¢ The prices of grain here, this feafon, have nearly kept pace with 
the Haddington rates ; oats rather higher. The late alteration on 
barley, cannot eafily be accounted for. An increafing confump- 
tion, with a diminution of price, in any one article, are rare oc- 
currences indeed ; and, were I to rifk an opinion, cannot be of 
long duration, ’ 


Lanarkfire Quarterly Report. 


Tue laft harveft having proved particularly favourable, the dif- 
ferent crops were well got; and, except in the article of peas and 
beans, afford a return equal to the expectations previoufly enter. 
tained. The great variety of foil and fituation in this county, 
renders it difficult to flate the average produce of corn at the mill; 
for, though fome oats produce fixteen pecks of meal per boll, others 
will not yield more than twelve pecks: but it is allowed, that the 
potato oats give about two pecks of meal, per boll, more than the 
other varieties ufed in this diitriét. 

The centre of Clydefdale is particularly diftinguifhed for produc- 
ing fruit of various kinds. ‘The fmall fruit, viz. goofeberries and 
plums, were confiderably wns laft feafon; but the large fruit, 
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viz. apples and pears, were perhaps the moft luxuriant ever known. 
The orchards upon the Clyde, in a diftri€t of about nine miles in 
length, produced to the proprietors confiderably above 3,000]. 
Sterling ; and, owing to the goodnefs of the feafon, it is believed 
that the fruit merchants have been great gainers. 

The weather having proved very favourable for finifhing and mak- 
ing up the fallows, wheat feed was depofited in the earth in good 
order, and promifes well; the tillage, in the moorifh and high 
parts of the county, was confiderably advanced before the froft fet 
in. 

Our markets for grain, in the laft fix months, have very fortunate- 
ly declined confiderably ; though they have fometimes fluctuated 
during that period. Butcher meat runs from 7d. to gd. ; butter, 
from. is. to 1s. 1d.; common cheefe, about 5d., and new milk 
cheefe, about 8d. per lib., all Tron weight. Potatoes fold from the 
field, about 74d. per peck, which meafure contains now 144 Scots 
pints, and is the only one allowed to be ufed in the lower and middle 
wards of this county: the peck ufed in the upper ward, is the fame 
with the Edinburgh ftandard. —— January 14th. 


Letter from Glafgow, 15th January. 

¢ We had a fine wheat-feed time, which allowed a great breadth 
of ground to be fown, in this neighbourhood, with that grain. The 
braird had a fine appearance before the commencement of the frott, 
which is very fevere at prefent; but, as there was a fall of fnow at 
the beginning of the florm, we hope the young plants will not fuffer 
greatly by it. 

On account of the early froft, we have little or nothing ploughed 
for the Spring feeds. Cattle of all kinds are high in price, efpe- 
cially milk cows, fome of which bring 251. Sterling. Our corn 
market has been well fupplied, of late, with all kinds of grain; 
and, at prefent, fales are very heavy, at the annexed prices. Our 
fupplies have hitherto been procured in the neighbourhood, and 
from the home counties; but, fhould thefe fources dry up in the 
Spring, or be inadequate to our confumpt, we muft, as ufual, 


have recourfe to America, the Baltic, &c. for what may be 
wanted. 


State of Markets at Glafgow, January 15th. 


American wheat 448. to 46s. p. 240 lib. Englith. 
Dantzic do. 46s. to. 48s. p. boll, Linlithgow meafure. 
Britith do. new 38s. to 42s. p. do. do. 
Do. barley . 308. to 34s. p. do. Stirling do. 
Do. bear - 308. to 32s. p. do. do. 
Do. oats - 18s. to 228. p. do. do. 
Do, beans and peas 238 ps 


to 255. do. do. 


Dat meal - 198. 6d, to 21s. p. do. of 140 lib. 
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Oat meal by retail 1s. 4d. to 18.5. p. peck of 8 lib. Dutch. 
American flour 448. to 4738. p. barrel. 

Home made do. 658. to 7os. p. fack. 

Hay - 11d. to 1s. p. Tron ftone. 

Straw 4d.to sd. p. do. do. 

Beef 8d.to 1s. p. do. pound. 

Mutton gd. to 1s. p. do. do. 

Veal 1cd. to 15.2d.p. do. do. 


Dumfries-foive Quarterly Report. 


Tue weather, through the month of November, and part of 
December, was favourable for‘farmers of every defcription—ftocks 
of fheep, and cattle kept on pattures, were improving, and hufbandry 
work was carried on without interruption. About the middle of 
December, the fnow fell deep on the hills; and, fince the frof 
became fevere, the theep ftocks of Crawfurdmuir, Tweed{muir, the 
Foreft, and Efkdalemuir, have been driven and kept on the uncul- 
tivated parts of the midland farms of this county. From 30,000 
to 40,000 of them are paying {now mail, at the rate of 7ol. or Sol. 
a day, at the prefent time. It is thefe uncultivated lands only that 
can fupport ftocks in fuch times. Here, the improver by cultivation 
will paufe, and confider, if there is not a certain length he fhould go, 
and not further, as well for the general good, as for his own fecurity. 
The weather has now altered, and two day ys of the gentleft and moft 
effe€tual thaw ever remembered, has cleared off the 
the weftern fide of the hills. 

The prices of cattle continued to rife in November, and, to this 
day, have not abated, to the furprize of buyers and fellers. ‘They 
are now, for lean cattle, at a rate beyond the expedtation of the 
feeder being paid, even at prices far beyond what the butcher has 
hitherto got. Beef and mutton continue from gd. to 6d. the pound 
of 16 ounces. Pork, in carcafe, began in November at 7s, 6d. the 
flone of 14 lib.—It is now fo high as 10 

The manuring of land with lime, has been carried on to a great 
extent this year. The quantity drawn from public kilns in the 
twenty parifhes of Annandale, has been equal to 6000 bufhels pete 
day ; and the trade continued as long as the feafon permitted, which, 
it is to be hoped, will caufe a confiderable increafe of future pro- 
duce. Farmers are advancing in fkill, as alfo in fpirit. ‘There are 
now ten acres of turnip eaten with fheep, for one that was fo feven 
years ago; and this, of all others, is the fureft and fpeedieit way 
of bringing wild outfield land into good culture. 

In November laft, we had a competition for prizes given to the 
ploughmen of Annandale, by the High! and Society. It was very 
generally thought, that an Eaft-country lad thould have got the 
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firft prize ; and certainly no man could have fhewn more correét- 
nefs and regularity in laying his furrow; but, in the flate of the 
land, it was confidered by the Judges, that others, who alfo fhewed 
perfe& command of the plough, laid the furrow more adapted for 
covering the feed, than that which raifed lefs foil, and was laid 
more on the back. The ploughs which won the two firft prizes, 
were made by Hutton of Carlifle, very different from the old Scotith 
plough, and alfo different, particularly in the mould-board, from 
Smaill’s, the latter allowing the furrow to wear weaker before it is 
filled or turned, which no doubt makes the operation eafier. We 
fee good work done by all kinds of ploughs, when they are in the 
hand of a fkilful ploughman. To encourage and propagate fuch 
fkill, muft be a laudable obje&. To cut and turn the furrow with 
leaft force, is alfo of importance ; and, in this point, it is fuppofed, 
Small’e plough has not been excelled. Farmers will fee with plea- 
fure, the invention of a machine for afcertaining this interetting 
obje&. It appears advertifed, as one of the ufeful things for which 
the Agricultural Society has given a premium. 

The potato oats, by their produce laft year, have fhewn that 
they are a great acquifition. They are yet generally kept for feed, 
Thofe already thrafhed, have produced from 80 to 100 buthels 
Winchefter the acre ; and the bufhel has yielded a ftone and a half 
of meal. Like other fpecies of the early oats, they require good 
land, and to be cut down before the ftalk lofes entirely the greenifh 
hue. Fan. 16. 





Rofsfrire Quarterly Report, 


Winter ploughing went brifkly forward till the 8th u/timo, when 
a heavy ftorm of fnow, which has continued to this date, ftopped 
further progrefs. The inland Rore-farmers are driving their fheep 
flocks to the coaft fide, and endeavouring to keep them alive with 
hay, or fuch food as they can procure. If the weather does not 
change foon, the lofs, both of cattle and theep, mutt be very great, 

There has been a brifk demand of late for barley, which, as u- 
fual, has been fold higher in this diftri@ than in the low country, 
viz. from 343. to 42s. per boll: our firlot contains 32 Scots pints, 
Oat meal, per boll of nine ftone, fells from 20s. to 248. Beef and 
mutton, 6d. per lib. Dutch weight. Fan. 13. 


Mearns Quarterly Report. 





Cowsiperinc the finenefs of the weather at the end of Autumn, 
it might have been expected that ploughing would have been farther 
advanced. Indeed, in few feafons have | feen lefs progrefs made 
than in this one ; the uncommon good weather inducing farmers to 
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go on with every unfinifhed Summer job. The fupply of grain at 
market was very fcanty after harveft ; in many places there was an 
abfolute want of meal: but, of late, the quantity prefented is 
fully equal to the demand ; confequently, prices are looking down- 
wards. 

Turnip ftock, owing to the feverity of the weather, have come 
flowly forward, and a want of fat cattle prevails in all our mar- 
kets. Beef keeps high, being ros. 6d. per ftone to the butcher, 
and retailed from 7d. to gd. per lib. This part of Scotland is 
drained of yood cattle, and young beafts now conititute the chief 
part of every man’s ttock. Turnips are fuffering much from the 
froft ; and, as commogly happens, the beft fields fuffer moft. 


Fan. 18. 
Eaft-Lothian Quarterly Report. 


Tue bean ftubbles were hardly ploughed, and fown with wheat, 
when the froft fet in; and, with a few intervals of fhort duration, 
the ground was locked up from the middle of November to the 
1sth January, when a fine thaw took place, which has fince con- 
tinued. This ceffation of labour will throw much work upon the 
Spring months, as nearly the whole of the oat land is fill to 
plough ; much of the land deftined for turnips alfo remains without 
the firft furrow. 

Of late, the grain markets were dull, the fupplies being large, 
and the wholefale demand more limited than cuftomary. The 
butcher market is fcantily fupplied, efpecially with theep; and 
prices appear to be on the advance. Decent fat is worth ros. 6d. 
and 11s. per ftone of 174 lib. avoirdupois, finking the offal. 
The ftock of lean cattle in the ftraw yards is fuppofed to be lefs 
than ever known in this county. 

Little work has been performed for two months paft, except 
thrafhing corn, driving it to market, and middening dung. ‘lhe 
beft farmers now empty their ftraw yards, whenever lying weather 
prevails ; as, by removing the dung to an adjoining field, and mix- 
ing it carefully, the quality is improved, and putrefa¢tion haftened ; 
objects deferving particular attention. January 20. 





Mid-Lothian Quarterly Report, from November sft 1801, te 
January 28th 1802, inclufive. 


Tue favourable weather, taken notice of in the laft quarterly 
report, continued during the whole month of November, from 
which, not only the wheat-fowing was completed in the beft ftyle, 
but the winter-fallows, in preparation for barley, potatoes, &c. 
have been generally got over in good condition ; fo that, fo far as 
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thefe circumitances go, the profpeét of the enfuing crop continues 
ftill in a hopeful light ; more efpecially, that the exceeding fevere 
froft, which laited from the beginning of December till paft the 
middle of January, has gone off in the mildeft manner, leaving the 
ground in a very mellow itate for the Spring operations, which are 
now very generally begun to with vigour, although no feed has yet 
been thrown into the ground ; nor, indeed, is it ufval, in this coun- 
ty, for the land to be in a fit flate for fowing, for near a month to 
come. 

The fnow, which, from all accounts, feems to have fallen un- 
commonly thick in the counties both to the fouth and the north 
of this, has been very moderate in Mid-Lothian, particularly in 
the low country around Edinburgh. The roads have in no in- 
ftance been blown up ; and, of courfe, all carting operations, fuch 
as driving dung, &c. were never interrupted. 

Prices, particularly of oat-meal, (the great ftaff of life here, 
with the labouring part of the community), have been moderate, 
and appear ftill to be declining. Even barley, which, from the re- 
cent opening of the diltilleries, was apprehended would advance 
confiderably, has continued to fall in price ever fince that event took 
place ; which may fhow on what flimfy grounds popular notions 
are commonly founded; as hardly any confiderable town in the 
kingdom but took a violent alarm on this occafion, while many of 
them even went the length to petition Parliament againft the mea- 
fure. The newfmen, too, fet themfelves every where, with all their 
might, to decry it, on the plea of fcarcity, (a new fong with them), 
although, were the effect yet to be fuch as they fancy, the blame 
mutt be more imputable to themfelves, than to any other party; as, 
from their extravagant accounts during harvelt, of the immenfity 
of the crop in hand, the nation was, in a manner, called on to be- 
lieve that it was inexhauttible. 


Morayfhire Quarterly Report. 


Aw intenfe froft fince the 1ft November, has prevented aay 
ploughing or other field labours and if it continues much longer, a 
very hurried {pring mutt enfue. Fortunately, fodder is plenty, and 
work cattle in the beit condition; while, in the Highland diftris, 
it is feared, many hundreds of theep will be loft, owing to the ex- 
ceffive depth of the fnow, and feverity of the weather. 

For fome weeks paft, grain of all forts has been on the decline, 
barley efpecially ; and, in all probability, people who were afraid 
that the opening of the diftilleries would have a tendency to raife 
the price of that article, will now be fatisfied of the contrary. 

Previous to this meafure, confiderable quantities were ufed by 
{mugglers, who aow feem to have given up trade in favour of the 
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licenfed diftillers, and they being fewer in number, will not occa- 
fion the fame competition, Some parcels of this crop, at one 
time, fold for 378. per boll; now, the fame quality can be readily 
had at 30s. and probably may yet get lower. 

The quality of our wheat is better than expectation, but proves 
very deficient as to quantity. Prices are not yet fixed; but it is 
fuppofed will run from 30s. to 32s. 6d. per boll. 

Our farmers have a good many handfome young cattle on hand, 
for which they expeé&t a brifk demand, when the weather fettles. 
The prefent price of beef and mutton is 7d. per lib. 

16th Fanuary. 


Letter from a Gentleman at Elgin, 16th Fanuary. 


* One great obje& of your valuable Magazine, being to commu- 
nicate ufeful knowledge, efpecially that which relates to the im- 
provement of our country, 1 cannot doubt but an account of a very 
important divifion of a large field of run-ridge land in this neigh- 
bourhood, which has been, for time immemorial, in that unprofit- 
able ftate, will be acceptable to your readers. 

. The Aughtenpart Lands of Elgin, lye to the fouth-weft of the 
town, and extend, in that direétion, upwards of two miles; their 
extreme breadth, in the contrary direction, being nearly one mile. 
They are divided by the river Loffie into two equal parts; tbat, 
on the weft fide of the river, being called Aaugh land, and the other, 
on the eaft fide, Aard land. This extenfive field, once the property 
of the Earls of Moray, formed part of the Caltle lands of Elgin, 
of which Caftle they were hereditary conftables. 

It is faid, by the tradition of the country, (for no records exift 
of fufficient antiquity to determine its early hiftory,) to have been 
granted by that family as a reward to the relations of fixty-four 
brave townfmen who fell in their defence, in one of thofe bloody 
feuds which fo frequently occurred between neighbouring and 
powerful chieftains. The origin of the word aughtenpart, has 
been fought after with fome care ; but is fo involved in obfcurity, 
that not lefs than five etymologies are given, each of which feem 
doubtful, and fome of them forced. 

Thefe fixty-four fhares or lots of this field, confifted of from 
four to five Scots acres each, and were again fubdivided, accordin 
to the policy of thofe days, into about twelve hundred runridges ; 
the proprietor of one lot. having his proportion in twenty different 
parts of the field. In this extraordinary and difadvantageous ftate, 
has the property defcended to the prefent time; and, in the pro- 
grefs, has frequently changed and leffened the number of its pro- 
prietors. Lately, they amounted to twenty-five; of whom, one 
pofleffed fourteen aughtenparts ; another nine; another five ; two 
ethers, four each; and none of the reft more than two: fome of 
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them only ome, and even two thirds of one. A variety of caufes con- 
curred to point out the propriety and neceflity of a divifion. From 
the extremely minute and detached parts into which the whole wag 
broken, and from the uncombined, and often jarring intereft?, of the 
different proprietors, no meafures were ever taken to protect the 
foil, by embankment, from the ravages of the river in floods; and 
hence, many acres of the richeft loam and clay lands have been to- 
tally {wept away. Another, and not a trifling evil, arofe from the per- 
petual ftate of irritation and enmity created amongft the proprietors 
and tenants, from the ignorance, and, not unfrequently, the avarice, 
of the latter; who being, in general, very poor, and holding but 
a {mall portion, encroached, ia their ploughing, on their neighbours 
ridges. It was alfo evident, that no fpecies of agricultural im- 
provement could poffibly be attempted from thefe circumfances, al- 
though no lands in Scotland afforded greater natural advantages. 
To avoid thefe evils, and fecure the ftriking benefit to each pro- 
prietor, arifing from a regular and legal divifion, which fhould con- 
centrate his proportion of the whole into one lot, and include a fhare’ 
of feventy-four acres of pafturage and wafte lands, hitherto held in 
common, was the anxious with of the greater number of them. 
Doubts were entertained by others, whether, from the peculiar 
circumftances of the lands, it were poffible to divide them in fuch 
a manner as to give juftice to each. An application, however, wae 
made to the Court of Seffion for this purpofe ; and, in confequence, 
a commiffion to Sir George Abercromby, Baronet, Sheriff of the 
county, aud other gentlemen therein named, was granted. The 
commiffioners direed Mr Brown of Linkwood to make an accu- 
rate furvey; and alfe appointed four intelligent and refpectable 
farmers in this neighbourhood, to value the lands. Their valuation 
eftablithed a rule for the divifion. In O@ober laft, the whole, con- 
fifting of 320 Scots acres of arable, and 74 acres of paiture and 
watte lands, was divided into allotments, cerrefponding with each 
individual’s fhare in the property. This has beew done in a manner 
fo convenient, and fo juft to each proprietor, that it reflects infinite 
- credit on the indultry, the impartiality, and talents of the commif- 
fioners, the valuators, and furveyor. Although this bufinefs in- 
cluded an extent, a variety, and an intricacy of interefts, which 
have not elfewhere, perhaps, ever been fo interwoven and confufed, 
and fome of which were even inimical to the plan of divifion ; yet 
all the partice, without an exception, are fo completely fatisfied, 
that their various allotments are already taken poffefiion of, al- 
though the final decreet of the Court of Seffion has not yet been 
obtained. 

The advantages arifiug from fuch a divifion, are not merely indi- 
vidual ; they are general and important. Much valuable land will 
be preferved from the deftructive inroads of the river ; an extent rs 
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nearly four hundred acres, confiderable part of which is of the rich- 
eft loamey and clayey foils, will be refcued from the moft miferable 
fpecies of hufbandry, runridge, and put into an immediate ftate of 
improved and judicious culture. The face of the country will be 
ornamented by the ftraightening of its ridges, and by embanking, 
inclofing, and fubdividing the various lots with thriving hedges. 
From the fuccefs of this meafure, a generous fpirit of emulation 
will {pring up in other fituations, under fimilar circumftances; while, 
to the prefent proprietors, the advantage has been inftantaneous, 
and almoft incredible. The average rent of thefe lands, in their 
former ftate, was only 20s. per acre; and the average rent, now, is 
60s. ; fome of it even fo high as 80s. per acre. 


Though unconnefted with the preceding detail, yet I perfuade 
myfelf, that an account of another improvement in this neighbour- 
hoed will be acceptable to you, by which the extenfion of planting, 
on proper fituations, muft be ftrongly recommended, from motives 
of private advantage and public utility, to the notice of proprietors. 
Near Bithopmiln, on the property of the Earl of Findlater, in the 
year 1772, there was planted an inclofure of 120 acres, with Scotith 
firs. The moor was very bleak, yielding no pafture, and only a 
carpet of dry, fhort heath. The whole {pace did not produce one 
penny of rent. For feveral years back, the weedings have returned 
confiderable fums ; and laft year, it was deemed advifeable to grub 
out, by the roots, a few acres, by way of experiment, for the par- 
pofe of cultivating the foil. The wood brought 2ol. per acre, and 
the gronnd it covered lets at 208. per acre. The fole expence to 
the proprietor, was for grubbing out the wood, which cof 3l. 5s. 
per acre ; as the weedings produced much more than the. original 
expence of inclofing and planting. It is obvious that the proprie- 
tor now draws a clear rent (except an annual intereft on the expence 
of grubbing) of 40s. per acre, for what, in its previous ftate, was 
of no value ; while the country has been much embellifhed by the 
appearance of the wood, and the farmers greatly accommodated 
with timber for paling, and a variety of other ufeful purpofes, for 
which the weedings were adapted. ’ 


N. B.—A continuance of this gentleman’s correfpondence 
is earneftly folicited. 


Fife Quarterly Report. 


Tue fevere froft, which continued from the middle of November 
to the 17th current, not only put a ftop to field-labour for the time, 
but alfo much injured our turnip crops, and wheats upon light 
lands, which were but flightly covered with fnow. 


The 
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The opening of the diftilleries has procured a readier market 
for barley, though prices have rather declined fince that event. 
Oats give well, and oat meal has fallen from 208. to 18s. per boll. 
Much grain has been thrafhed out of late, yet the ftack-yards have 
a good appearance; and we apprehend no {fecarcity of fodder.— 
18+h Fanuary. 


Letter from Carnwath, Lanarkfbire, Fanuary 18th, 


© We have experienced a fevere ftorm of froft and fnow, which, 
in this high diftri@, always places us in an uncomfortable and ex- 
penfive condition. The fheep farmers were completely blocked up. 
from food at home ; therefore forced to fly to the lower diftridts with 
their flocks, where hay was giventhem. A continuance of the ftorm 
for another fortnight, would bave produced the utmoft diftrefs ; 
but, fortunately, a fine thaw has now commenced. 

Vi&tual markets are looking down; but, as a counterbalance, 
cattle and fheep are getting as fait upwards. ‘Turnip fed cattle are 
felling from 9s. to 10s. 6d. per ftone, finking the offal; and lean 
cattle are ftill more in demand than thofe that are fat. The greater 
part of the wintering cattle in the ftraw-yard, are already fold to 
the Englifh dealers, and are to be drove in a month. High as 
prices were at Falkirk, a good profit has been made upon the 
flock bought there. Sheep of all kinds are alfo in much requeft ; 
as are likewife horfes, particularly thofe of agood kind.’ * —* 


Letter from a Farmer in the fame Diftria. 


¢ Our crop, laft feafon, was harvefted at an early period, which is 
always a favourable circumftance with us. The fecond crop of clo- 
ver proved very luxuriant ; but the misfortune was, we could not 
procure cattle to eat it ; a great part of it therefore was made into 
hay, which augments the ftock of fodder. 

The weather, to the end of November, was good, and labour, of 
courfe, got far forward ; but, fince that time, little has been done, 
as the froft continued, with few intermiffions, till the 16th inftant. 
Some days it was very intenfe ; and feldom have I feen fuch a load 
of fnow upon the ground. The temporary thaws melted the fur- 
face ; and, being immediately fucceeded by more froft, the country 
affumed the appearance of a field of ice. Thofe who had not fod- 
der for their theep flocks, were reduced to the neceflity of driving 
to other places, by which they fultained much expence. 

Owing to the burden of thirlage, almoft the whole of our oats 
are manufa€tured into meal, few being marketed in their natural 
flate. Potatoes are very plentiful, but not much in demand this 
feafon. ? 


Letter 
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Letter from a Farmer near Glafgow. 

¢ [have read your Magazine with a good deal of fatisfaction ; 
but permit me to remark, that nothing as yet has been ftated re- 
fpecting the quantity of grain required to fow a given {pace of 
ground, which I hold to be an important queftion in rural cecono- 
my. It is my humble opinion, founded upon thirty years experi- 
ence, that one fourth too much feed is generally caft away over all 
Scotland ; therefore, would be happy to learn your fentiments, or 
thofe of your corefpondents, concerning this fubje&. ? 


Letter. from a Gentleman at Forres, 12th Fanuary. 

¢ I have the pleafure of fending you an account of the improves 
ments of the Carfe ground, on the farm of Nethertown of Grange, 
the»property of James Peterkin, Efquire, and occupied by Mr John 
Hoyes, which was let to him in the month of December 1795, 
by Lewis Dunbar, Efquire, then proprietor, for the fpace of 19 
years. It was frequently propofed to the former proprietor, by the 
tenant, to inclofe the Carfe by an embankment to keep off the 
fea, upon receiving an allowance of a year’s rent of the farm, fay 
195]. Sterling: But as no ftipulation for that purpofe was made at 
fetting the farm, the offer was declined. In this way, it lay over, 
until about fixteen months ago, that Mr Peterkin agreed to give a 
year’s rent of the farm, as ftated, and alfo an allowance to meliorate 
the houfes, to the extent of «sol. Sterling more than had been at 
firtt fixed upon. Under thefe circumftances, the embankment was 
begun about the 1ft day of June laft; and, in November, it was 
broughi to its full height over the whole; fo that the Carfe has been 
completely defended from the fea ever fince the {pring-tides in 
OGober. I cannot pofitively afcertain the extent of ground gained, 
as it has not been meafured fince the dike was erected; but, from 
the lait furvey of that part of the eftate, it would appear 50 acres 
were improveable ; from which is to be deducted the quantity occu- 
pied by the bafe of the dike, the border on the outfide, with a few 
detached fpots, probably included in the meafure. I fhall now men- 
tion the method adopted in carrying on the operations.—After 
looking over the Carfe, and marking out the line of dike, the length 
of which is 1400 yards, moftly in a right line, except an angle at 
the diftance of 300 yards from the welt end, and a fegment of a 
circle at about 250 from the fouth-eaft end, it was refolved to make 
the embankment 6 feet of height in the higheft part of the ground, 
and to allow 2 feet of breadth in the bottom of every foot of height, 
as you will fee by the annexed draught of the mould, After taking 
the level of the Carfe, it was found, that where the ground was 
low, and a good deal of it broken by runs of the fea and outlets 
for the water, the dike would require to be 8 and 10 feet high, to 
have it on a level at the top; fo that the average will be g feet 
high. The embankment was built in the following manner.—It 

‘ was 
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was begun on the higheft ground, near the weft end, and two moulds 
fet up at the diftance of 70 or 80 yards; the height 6 feet by 12 
broad in the bafe’; the flope on the outfide 6 feet, on the infide 4 
feet, and the breadth at the top 2 feet ; the fides made up with feal 
from the broken ground on the outfide of the dike, which were laid 
with the grafs-fide down, two feal deep on each fide of the dike; 
the outfide feal of the firft courfe with the ends out and in, and the 
other running along ; the next courfe, the outfide feal running along, 
and the infide out and in, and fo on alternately, each courfe confit 
ing of a head and runner; the body of the dike being made up 
of the Carle ground from which the feal had been cut, and packed 
down by men with beaters, When this was brought to the height 
of 4 or § feet, another piece was begun, leaving an intermediate 
{pace, where there were any water-runs, for the egrefs of the tide : 
this was found neceflary, to draw off the water from the low parts 
of the Carfe, which would have been filled up in {pring-tides ; and, 
by coming in at the end, and over the high ground, would have been 
prevented from getting out by the dike, if it had not been done in 
that way ; fo that the embankment was all in detached pieces, till 
it was brought near the height. Thefe intermediate {paces were 
then filled up, betwixt the fall of one, and rife of next ftream-tide, 
after laying down wooden pipes with ftoppers, in the dike, to carry 
off the fink-water, It was a great labour to get the work carried 
on ; in fome places having to crofs over lakes and runs made by the 
tides, which required vaft quantities of materials, the dike being ia 
fome places upwards of 10 feet high, and 22 broad in the bafe: 
the greateft part of the dike is 16 to 18 feet broad. There was 
one lake, of 150 feet in length, and 50 feet in breadth, filled up 
with earth, clay, and fand, to the height of g feet; on which the 
dike was then built: This forms a mound, on the outfide of the 
dike, of 15 or 16 feet broad; and through this there are pipes laid, 
to carry off the fink-water. A ftream of water formerly run this 
way; but it wasturned by the weft end of the farm, by cut- 
ting a canal, which conveys the water through the embankment 
there, by means of an outlet built of ftone, with a fluice on 
the infide, raifed to the level of the running water, and a folding 
door on the outfide, to be fhut by the fpring-tides. At this place, 
a road, that formerly led to Findhorn at low water through the 
Carfe, is carried over the top of the dike, by making a mound of 
earth at each fide, with a gradual approach and defcent. Since the 
Carfe has been inclofed, the tides have been fo high, that the water, 
during a fevere ftorm in November, was tix to feven feet deep at the 
back of the dike: the wind, being from the north, occafioned a 
heavy {well and furge, but no water came over the top of it. It 
is in contemplation, as foon as the enfuing feafon permits, to cover 
the outfide with feals, the green fide uppermoft; and I have no 
doubt, when finifhed, it will effetually fecure the lands from ae 

further 
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further vifitation of the fea, And though the work may not have 
been conducted according to the moft approved method, [ can only 
fay, that though | had the management of it, [ confefs my inex- 
perience, never having had an opportunity of feeing any improve- 
ment of the kind, except a field of eleven or twelve acres on this 
farm, which the fea covered at {pring-tides, and was inclofed by an 
embankment, of which | had the direction, the firft year of the leafe, 
The expences of the embankment to defend the Carfe, cannot be 
well afcertained at prefent ; but it will be a good deal more than is 
allowed by the proprietor. A great part of the Carfe is already 
ploughed ; but, the Winter fetting in fo fevere, prevented the whole 
from being done. It is intended to fallow it, in preparation for a 
crop of oats in the fucceeding Spring ; but this intention may not 
be unalterably adhered to. There are various forts of foil in the 
Carfe; fome of it clay, fand, gravel, black rich earth, and parts of 
it of a moffy nature. In fome places below the gravel, which may 
have been forced on by the tides, a thin ftratum of clay, upon fand, 
and fome parts clay and fand alternately. There are other parts of 
the Carfe not fo rich as might be expected, the furface having beem 
carried off by former tenants, for mixing in their dunghills. 


Reference to the Mould for the Dike. 


A, the breadth of the dike at the top, when finifhed. 

B, the breadth of dike at bottom, being 12 feet, when it is 
6 feet high. 

C, the breadth when 8 feet high. 

D, the breadth when ro feet high. 

F, the flope on the fea-fide of dike, which is always equal to the 
half of the’breadth of the bottom ; the infide flope, and breadth of 
the dike at top, is equal to the other half, 

E, is a plumb rule in a frame, made to apply to the mould or dike; 
the intention of it was, to find if the dike was kept on the proper 
flope, where a line could not be applied from one mould to another, 
as in a round orturn, or when the moulds were obliged to be taken 
down ; but this one only aufwered for the fea-fide, another being 
ufed for the infide, to fit its flope. , 





Scale of the mould @ ij" iad™ lead ; of an inch for a foot. 
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Berwickfbire Quarterly Report. 


Muvcu about the ufual quantity of Winter wheat has been fown 
in this county. The early fields are looking well; but the later 
fowings were overtaken by the froft, before they had made a com- 
plete braird. 

. Ploughing is rather in a backward ftate, having been quite at a 
fiand for near fix weeks previous to the middle of January, from 
the froft and fnow which prevailed. Towards Chriftmas, the fnow 
fell fo deep, that it became neceflary to fupply the flocks with hay 
or turnip, even in the lower diftri€t ; and, on the 13th and 14th 
inftant, moft of the roads which lay in an ealt and weft direétion 
were drifted up. Fortunately, a thaw commenced on the night of 
the 15th, with a frefh gale at fouth-weft, which has laid the paf- 
tures open to the fheep, and allowed the ploughs again to enter ; 
but the roads, in many places, are {till difficult. ie 

Cattle markets had fome appearance of being lower, upon the firft 
news of peace ; but, as the fupply was not greater than met the de- 
mand, lean cattle were bought higher at eo. than ever re- 


membered at that feafon of the year. Turnips are {6 abundant, 
that many of the young cattle have been allowed a feed of them 
daily, fince Winter fet in. The letting price for thofe of a good 


quality, bas been from three to four guineas an Englifh acre: feve- 
ral of them appear to have fuffered by the froft, but the extent of 
the injury cannot yet be afcertained. 

Hay fell confiderably in value after the July rains, and has, as 
yet, never exceeded the felling price from the rick ; but this is more 
to be attributed to the affiflance that has been derived from a plen- 
tiful turnip crop, and there having been no cavalry quartered in this 
county, than to the quantity on hand, which is by no means ab- 
undant. 

Oats have proved excellently, both in the barn and at the mill. 
Wheat alfo turns out well; but barley, from being fmall in the 
grain, does not yield a proportional increafe. 

Butcher markets have remained pretty fteady during this quarter ; 
but the demand for fat flock has been rather brifker of late. Beef 
and mutton is 7d. and 8d. per lib. Dutch. 

Though potatoes were a very weighty crop, the price has recent- 
ly experienced a confiderable advance: At Berwick, they are now 
felling at 128. and 13s. per boll of 40 ftone Englifh. Fat, 20. 
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ENGLAND. 


Letter from a Gentleman Farmer in the South of England, 
December 15th 1801. 


¢ We have been fortunate in our wheat crop this feafon, the 
famples in general being very good, and fuperior to any for feveral 
years paft. Barley was bulky in the field; but the quality, on the 
whole, is but middling, and the produce, per acre, much under 
that of laft year. Oats are a fo and focrop. Take the crops al- 
together, they may be eftimated much above thofe we have reaped 
in the two preceding years; yet prices remain high. Indeed, 
I don’t expe& things to be otherwife, till the markets are 
ftocked, and the granaries full. Speculation, of courfe, is the or- 
der of the day ; and farmers, who at one time looked fcarcely far- 
ther than the market before them, now appearsas anxious for in- 
telligence as the moft induftrious politicians. This, you will fay, 
is fomething like {peculation. Perhaps it is ; but I will be bold to 
fay, it is as fair as any fpeculation can be. The farmer has as much 
right to {peculate, as the manufa¢turer, or the merchant, Each car- 
ries on trade, though in different articles; and all have an equal 
right to make the moft of their commodities. I won’t fay that 
free bottoms make free trade ; but free fubjects mu/f have free trade, 
I know no method to reduce prices, but increafing the growth of 
grain and herbage by every poflible mean, Before fome meafures 
of this kind are adopted, we need not expect that the neceflaries of 
life are to be plentiful and cheap. 

I have juft heard from Weymouth market. French pigs alive, 
lank, long, half-ftarved animals, were expofed to fale, and eight 
pounds and eight guineas afked for them ; alfo butter, quite freth, 
that is, without any falt in it, bought in quantities at 104d. per 
lib, The buyers take it home, remake it with a guantum fuficit of 
falt, and fell it again for 13d. This is not fpeculation; for the 
buyers give it with open eyes, 

I fet out on my late tour, not as a citizen of the world, but as 
an Englifhman, endeavouring to leave local prejudices behind me. 
Highly gratified was 1 with the agriculture of the North; I mean, 
of the counties from Newcaitle to Perth ; for I had more than a 
fight of them, having fpent feveral weeks among real praétical farm- 
ers, and enjoyed great fatisfaction at obferving the high order in 
which their fields were kept. 1 am now convinced that rent has 
little to do with the farmer’s profperity ; but that induftry, inge- 
nuity, economy, and attention, are every thing. Thefe, joined to 
the cheap living, flow, but fleady labour of the lower ranks, as 
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well as an abundance of artificial manure, and the excellent in- 


flruments generally ufed, are the true caufes of rural profperity in 
thofe diftriéts 1 lately vifited, ’ 


Letter from an Englifb Gentleman lately fettled in Ireland, 
December 28th, t8or. 


* This is naturally a fine country, containing a large portion of 
excellent foil, much of it of an ufeful kind, and well adapted to 
every branch of grafs hufbandry ; but I am forry to fay, that thefe 
advantages are not duly attended to, great room remaining for im- 
provements of every kind. The better fort of people are well dif- 
pofed to introduce improvements, but the other clafles are ignorant ; 
and, in fa&, neither able nor willing to promdte any material 
change in the prefept rural fyftem. ‘The ground, generally {peak- 
ing, is imperfeétly cultivated ; and as for the grazing hufbandry, it 
will not bear a comparifon with the management | was ufed to in 
England. One principal caufe why bad farming is fo general, and 
the tenantry fo poor, arifes from the continuance of the ancient 
cuftom of fetting land, to a great extent, to a clafs of people cal- 
led middlemen, who, like farmers of taxes, {queeze the laft farthing 
from thofe unhappy creatures who are unfortunately placed below 
them. They are rich themfelves; and, therefore, under local cir- 
cumttances, are convenient inftruments, in many refpeéts, to landed 
proprietors; but, in their hands, it is morally impoflible that any 
beneticial improvement can be made upon the land. It is their ob- 
jet, to make as much of it ae they can; while nothing upon thejr 
part is performed, except the fimple tafk of fubfetting. An eitate, 
by them, is parcelled out at an advanced rent, among a number of 
wretches, called cottars ; and fure I am, to contemplate their cafe, 
would furnifh an effe&tual antidote to the pernicious fchemes often 
fubmitted to the public, by, perhaps, well defigning men, for pravid- 
ing land to the lower ranks, under the idea of bettering their condition. 

We are doing what we can to improve the breed of cattle in this 
county, having procured an excellent bull from England, which we 
give the ufe of to the neighbouring gentlemen. With the like 
view, we have imported a boar, of the beft kind; and it-is to be 
hoped, the great original expence will be amply repaid by the after 
profits, independent of the public benefit thereby gained. You 
may like to hear the ftate of our markets. Wheat fells from 30s. 
to 378. per 20 ftone of 14 lib. each; barley, 21s. to 28s. per 16 
flone ; oats, 128. to 14s. per 14 ftone. Beef, from 4d. to 54d. 5 
mutton, 6d. to §d.; pork, 65d. per lib. ; 2 avoirdupois weight.’ 


Letter from a Gentleman in the county of Stofford, 
January 13, 1802. 
* Our different grain crops have turned out well, fully one third 
better than lt year, and markets of courfe are greatly reduced. 
Potatoes 
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Potatoes proved fo produétive, that I have fold feveral waggon 
ldads from 15d, to 18d. per bufhel, of 94 gallons. Turnips were 
excellent; but 1 am apprehenfive, the fevere weather, for two 
months back, will have injured the major part of them. The froft 
cane on fo fuddenly, that I was prevented from getting them up as 
cuftomary ; and they are now covered with a deep f{now, which af- 
fords fome chance that they may be preferved. 

* With regard to the price of butcher meat, beef and mutton is 
8d. per lib., and pigs for flores gd. 1 make no doubt but you have 
read the account of the Smithfield prize cattle. My opinion on 
that affair, is, that, inftead ef lowering prices, it tends to make 
an advance. I am no advocate for feeding either cattle or theep, 
i the uncommon way done by thefe prize-feckers; for it is not 
only injurious tothe public, but a great lofs to the confumer. 
Several of my Dorfet ewes have dropt their lambs already, which 
are hearty and thriving, flanding this fevere weather well. Early 
in March, [ hope to fell them at a guinea and a half. Our Lei- 
cxfter ewes do not lamb fooner than the end of March, or firft of 
Aprit. This weather makes great havock with our hay ricks; all 


my flocks and herds are fed morning and night, which is an ex- 
penfive bufinefs.’ 


Northumberland Quarterly Report: 


Tue good weather in the end of Oftober and beginning of No- 
vember, permitted the wheat feed to be favourably finifhed ; but as 
none of the late fown ficlds had appeared above ground, when the 
fro{t commenced, it is apprehended that confiderable injury will be 
fuftained, efpecially as the ground was uncovered with fnow for fe- 
veral weeks. Latterly, much fnow has fallen, which is a fortunate 
circumftance for Winter crops of every kind. 

. The hill farmers have been greatly incommoded by the length 
and feverity of the ftorm ; the partial thaws, being fucceeded by 
froft, converted the furface to a body of ice, which the fheep were 
unable to penetrate. This has occafioned large flocks to be driven 
to the lower diftri€ts, and will caufe an advance upon hay and other 
articles. 

In this diftri@, every farmer wifhes to get as. much land plough- 
ed before Winter as poffible, both what is intended for fallows, aod 
for Spring crop; but the froft, fetting in fo early as the 20th No- 
vember, prevented this neceflary operation being, executed to any 
great extent. Perhaps not above oae half of the ground has got 
the firft furrow, which will occafion a bufy time when freth weather 
returns. The melioration by froft on ftrong foils, and thofle 
ploug ghed from grafs, will, in a great meafure, be loft. 


K2 - Turnips 
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Turnips prove an abundant crop, and prices are low: they 
have not hitherto been fo much injured by the fevere weather, as 
was dreaded. Wheat does not yield well in the barn ; and barley is 
coarfe in quality. 

The prices of ftock have been high all this quarter, and are ex- 
pected to get up, as there feems a general fcarcity, particularly of 
fheep. This fcarcity has brought a number of half-fed animals to 
market, and caufes a great difference in the prices per flone. Beef, 
at prefent, is from 7s. to 8s. 6d. per ftone of 14 lib. fink ; mutton, 
8d. or od. per lib. fink ; pork, 7s. 6d. per ftone.—Fanuary 14. 


Letter from a Farmer in Wales, January 15. 


¢ The late fown wheats were juft brairding when the froft fet in ; 
and, as there has been little {now to fhelter them, I fear much da- 
mage will be received in expofed fituations. The alarm, which 
feized the cattle-dealers in the beginning of OGtober, was of fhort 
duration ; for, in the fpace of three weeks, the demand became 
brifker than ever. At Nicholas fair (the laft in this diftri& for the 
feafon) every kind of ftore cattle and theep fold at exorbitant prices. 
Young heifers, which, feven years ago, would not have drawn above 
708., went off at ten guineas and upwards; and wedder fheep, 
which will not weigh above 16 lib. or 18 lib. per quarter when fat, 
fold at 38s. or 40s. Many farmers are therefore giving their tur- 
nips to young ftock, rather than hazard making purchafes upon 
fuch terms. Store pigs are equally high, and many have this fea- 
fon been fed upon acorns and potatoes. Prices of the dead market : 
Pork, 8id. and gd. per lib. by the carcafe ; beef and mutton, 6d. 
to od.; veal, rod. ; butter, 18.; cheefe, 6d. to 8d.; all avoirdu- 
pois weight. 

The value of labour, in this diftri&, has of late greatly increaf- 
ed; and, from the numerots works going forward, it is likely that 
wages will not be reduced, whatever is the rate of provifions. We 
have plenty of fodder this feafon, which is a comfortable affair ia 
fuch a fevere Winter. ’ 


Letter from Hull, Fanuary 14. 


‘ From the inland navigations being ftopped by the fevere froft, 
little bufinefs in grain was done at our laft market. Prices were : 
Wheat, 68s. to 728.; barley, 388. to 428.; oats, 18s. to 238.5 
beans, 358.; all per quarter of 8 bufhels Winchefter. Only one 
fample of foreign wheat was prefented, viz. from Ruffia, which, 
being very inferior, was purchafed by the millers at 52s, 

The feverity of the ftorm will caufe great confumption of fodder, 
and probably prove injurious to the wheats and turnips. Liaft year’s 
crop of wheat yields poorly, much the fame as that of 1799. Other 
grains give a fair return. 


Our 
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Our butcher market is well fupplied, but upon high terms. Ship 
beef fells at 64s. per cwt.; retail market beef, 7d. to od. ; mutton, 
Sd. ; pork, 1od., and fcarce to be got ; butter, t5d.; apples, 2s. 
6d. per peck ; hay, 4]. 108. to 51.5 lintfeed cakes, Englifh, 12l. 
128., do. foreign, rol. to 1ol. 10s, ; rape cake, Englith, 71. 7s., 
all per ton ; lintfeed, 608. to 68s. per quarter; rape feed, 351. to 
371. per lait.” 


Letter from a Farmer in Yorkfbire, Fanuary 18. 


‘ The weather has been exceedingly variable for two months patt, 
freezing and thawing alternately, till the 6th inftant: fince that 
time, there has been a continued froft, accompanied with fnow, 
which will fhelter our turnips. We have fuch an abundant crop of 
that root, that flock cannot be procured to. confume it. Butcher 
markets remain high, notwithitanding the Peace; beef is worth 
8s, to gs. per ftone, fink ; mutton gd. to rod. per lib. do. Lean 
ftock higher than ever remembered, owing in a great meafure to the 
vaft quantity of Winter food. Corn markets have been pretty 
heady : They now look up for wheat ; and it is the opinion of the 
beft informed people, that, in wheat, there will be no fall. The 
crop was great ; but the confumption equals it. Harveft was early, 
and the old ftock exhaufted ; confequently, fales were earlier made 
than cuftomary.’ 


Yorkfire Quarterly Report. 


Tue crops of laft year have turned out moft exuberantly, both ia 
point of quantity and quality. The price of grain has, according- 
ly, experienced a confiderable redution. The beft wheat is at gs. ; 
barley, 6s. ; oats, 3s.; and beans, 5s., per Winchefter buthel. 

Before the fevere froft and fnow, the growing wheats looked ra- 
ther poorly, particularly on ftrong level foils. They were rather 
late fown, and may perhaps quickly recover upon the return of 
milder weather. Lefs ground than ufual has been appropriated ta 
this grain ; yet, in a time of peace, importation will probably moft 
amply fupply any deficiency that may occur. The froft has pre- 
vented much ploughing, and other Winter field labour. 

Turnips aré perhaps the moft abundant crop ever known, Sheep 
cannot be had to eat them ; and cattle, in general, are extremely 
fearce and dear. Scarcely any money can be obtained for this root, 
to be eaten with fheep ; and for drawing off for cattle, the beft are 
now felling at five guineas per acre ; which mode, can {carcely fail 
to be a great lofs and injury to the fucceeding crops in the rotation. 
Hay is about four guineas per ton. Potatoes have proved uncom- 
monly productive, and of excellent quality : they are felling at the 
low price of 1s. per bufhel. Hops are plenty, and cheap. Of 
apples, we have a moderate fupply. 


Fat 
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Fat cattle, fince Martinmas lait, have been held at exorbitant 
prices, and in all probability will be ftill dearer. Many had indulg- 
ed an expectation, that peace would neceflarily produce a fall in this 
important article; not fufficiently refleCting, that an exhaufted 
flock of this fort could not be replenifhed all at once. Poffibly 
fome years may elapfe before that is effeéted, fo as to reduce the 
price of meat to a moderate ratio, Lean live ftock is fuppofed to 
be twenty per cent. higher than at any former period in this ifland. 
—Fanuary 18. 


Letter from London, Fanuary 18. 


¢ From the beft information that can be procured from the farm- 
ers who attend at Marklane, the hufbandry of the counties near 
London is, in general, forward for the feafon, and the wheats are 
looking well. We have had a very fevere froft, which commenced 
about the middle of laft month, and, excepting a few days of foft 
weather at Chriftmas, has continued to the day before yefterday ; 
we have now a gentle thaw; and the navigation, which had been 
ftopped for the latter part of the week, is open again. 

There is a good fupply at market to-day ; and prices of grain, in 
general, excepting wheat, rather lower. Many of the coafting vef- 
fels, with corn, that have been in the river fince the commencement 
of the froft, now wifhing to get their cargoes out, may have had 
fome influence on the prices. It is the opinion of people beft in- 
formed, that there will be little or no alteration in the prices of 
wheat for three months to come. Many of the fmall farmers in 
Effex have already fold all their wheat ; and the great farmers, who 
have capital fufficient, feem not inclined to bring any to market at 
prefent, or but very fparingly. From late accounts of the prices 
of grain on the Continent, it appears doubtful whether we can 
reckon upon any importation to affe& our market here; at any 
rate, it muft be the end of April, or beginning of May, before a 
quantity can arrive, if they can then {pare us any. The barleys of 
this year are in general fine ; very few ordinary famples have been 
produced at Marklane for two months paft. The price, which had 
advanced previous to, has rather declined fince it was determined to 
allow the diftillers to work ; molt of the large diitillers having laid 
in ftocks before. 


State of the Markets, Monday January 18th. 


Foreign wheat = - 508. to 6os. 
Good Englifh do. + 80s. to 87s. 
Oats - - 233. to 308. 
Barley - - 36s. to 44s. > All p. quarter, 
Beans - - 34s to 38s. 
Hog peas + - 365. to 398. 
Malt - 508. to 548. 
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Red cloyer, good - 603. to 95s. p. cwt. 
White do. - - gos. to 1208. da. 
Trefoil - - 36s. to 50% do. 
Rib-grafgs  - + 26%. to 34s. 


Burnet - - 15d. p. lib, 

Rye-grafg - + 305. to 363. p. quarter. 
Parfley - - 148. p- bufhel. 
Rape-feed - - Bos. p. quarter. 











LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The Agricultural Survey of Tweedale, by the Reverend Mr Fian- 
taTER at Newlands, is preparing for the prefs, and will likely 
be publithed in the courfe of the enfuing Summer. Favoured 
with a perufal of the manufcript, (extradts from which "were 
given in fome of our preceding Numbers), ‘we are enabled to ftate, 
that the hufbandry of the diflri@ is therein not only diftinély de- 
tailed, but alfo much ingenious information communicated, refp<&- 
ing various fubjects of political economy connected with agriculture. 
The author reafons much in Adam Smith’s way ; indeed, more fo 
than any other writer of the prefent age, and his principles are in 
unifon with thofe maintained by that celebrated philofopher. The 
work is to be publifhed by fub{cription; and, we truft, will expe- 
rience that fhare of public favqur which it eminently deferves. 


—_eE==—_—_—_= 


We are extremely happy to lay the fallowing paper, from the Scciety 
of Arts, Manufadures, and Commerce, before our readers. The per- 
Jevering endeavours of that truly patriotic Society, entitle them to the 
bigheft praife. They have «lready done. much good to the trade 
and agriculture of Britain; and it is to be hoped, 'that the encourage. 
ment offered for the culture of hemp, in this northern part of the ifland, 
will not be negleéied. If we might venture to offer a remark to the con- 
Sideration of the Society, it would be, that the quantity to be cultivated 
is too extenfive for the fiale of hufoandry generally pradifed in the di-~ 
firids to which it refers. This may be amended afterwards, 





Society for the encouragement of Arts, Manufaaures, and 
Commerce. Adelphi, London, January 14th 1802. 


Tue Society for the encouragement of Arts, Maaufactures, and 
Commerce, withing to encgurage the growth of hemp, for the ufe 
of the Navy, in certain parts of Scotland, comprehending the whole 
county of Argyle,.that part of Perththire fituated to the north of 
he river Tay, and welt of the military road, (See Ainilic’s Mew. 
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of Scotland), leading from Logierait to the county of Invernefs, 
and fuch other parts of Scotland as lye north of Invernefs-fhire, 
offers to the perfon who fhall fow with hemp, in drills at leaft 18 
inches afunder, the greateft quantity of land, in the above mentioned 
diftri&, not lefs than 50 acres ftatute meafure, in the year 1802, 
and fhall, at the proper feafon, caufe to be plucked the Summer 
hemp, (or male hemp bearing no feed), and continue the Winter 
hemp (or female hemp bearing feed) on the ground, until the feed 
is ripe—the Gold Medal, or Fifty Guineas, 

To the perfon who fhall fow with hemp, (in drills at leaft 18 
inches afunder), the next greateft quantity of land, in the fame 
above mentioned diftri@, not lefs than 25 acres ftatute meafure, in 
the year 1802, and fhall, at the proper feafon, caufe the fame to 
be plucked, as above mentioned—the Silver Medal, or Twenty-five 
Guineas. 

Certificates of the number of acres, of the diftance of the dri!ls, 
of the plucking of the hemp, with a general account of the foil, 
cultivation, and produce, to be delivered to the Society, along with 
14 lib. of the hemp, and 2 quarts of the feed, on or before the 
fecond Tuefday in January 1803, addreffed to their Secretary, Mr 
Charles Taylor, at the Adelphi, London, 


—_——e=—_oo 


NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tur earlieft opportunity will be taken to prefent our readers with 
an intelligent and valuable paper, * Concerning the Law of Scotland, 
with regard to Dung and Straw.’ The author will pleafe ac- 
cept our moft grateful acknowledgements. ‘ 

A letter from ‘ 4 Northumberland Farmer,’ dated * November 
30. 1801,’ is under confideration. We will be obliged to this gen- 
tleman, if he will favour the publifher with his addrefs, as one of 
the conductors wifhes to correfpond with him refpecting fome of his 
late communications. 

The * Review of Suffolk Survey’ is poftponed to next Number. 

The communication from * 4 Galloway Farmer’ fhall meet with 
attention. 

We return our beft thanks to the author of the paper refpecting 
the ‘ Embankment at Netherton of Grange.’ Communications concern- 
ing improvements in practical hufbandry, will always meet with a 
favourable reception from the condu€tor of this department. 


No. X. will be publifhed on Monday, 2d May. 


iad 

Erratum.—P. 67, 13 lines from bottom, for will be, read, will not be. 
In paper ¢ On fubfetting Farms,’ No. VILL. p. 379+ 

For diledus pe fine, read, dclecus perfone, as often as it occurn 





